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A FRIENDSHIP. 


BY SOPHIE JEWETT. 
Small fellowship of daily commonplace 
We hold together, dear, constrained to go 
Diverging ways. Yetday by day I know 
My life is sweeter for thy life’s sweet grace; 
And if we meet but for a moment’s space, 
Thy touch, thy word, sets all the world 
aglow. 
Faith soars serener, haunting doubts shrink 
low, 
Abashed before the sunshine of thy face. 
Nor press of crowd, nor waste of distance 
serves 
To part us. Every hush of evening brings 
Some hint of thee, true-hearted friend of 
mine; 
And as the farther planet thrills and swerves 
When toward it through the darkness 
Saturn swings, 
Even so my spirit feels the spell of thine. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In France, the law permitting women 
to be witnesses in civil cases was finally 
passed on Dec. 8. By a curious coinci- 
dence, the first number of the new equal 
rights paper for Frenchwomen, La 
Fronde, edited by Mme. Durand, came 
out on the same day. 
>_> 

It is refreshing to see the seriousness 
with which the recent endorsement of 
woman suffrage by the English Liberals is 
treated in English papers, even in those 
which disapprove of the action. The 
Spectator, for instance, in an editorial 
headed ‘Universal Suffrage,”’ says: 

The National Liberal Federation, at its 
meeting at Derby, adopted the policy of 
universal adult suffrage, and of universal 
adult suffrage for women as well as men. 
That is a great and striking event, and if 
it is endorsed and accepted by the ‘leaders 
of the party, will have very important 
consequences. 











The Spectator declares that the Liberal 
party “thas once again made a serious 
political blunder,” but acknowledges that 
‘it’ is a clear and big policy, and raises 
big issues.” The Outlook and other 
papers which exulted over the rejection 
of equal suffrage by the English Conser- 
vatives, seem in no haste to inform their 








readers of its adoption by the English 
Liberals. 





The Massachusetts W. S. A. this year 
sends to the National American W. S. A. 
the largest dues in its history. For some 
years the membership has been steadily 
growing. 





-_<—-_— 

Let no Massachusettes League fail to 
elect its delegates to the annual meeting 
of the State Woman Suffrage Association, 
to be held Jan. 26. 


Mr. John M. Robertson, of England, 
and Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson will 
be the speakers at the annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts W. S. A., on the even- 
ing of Wednesday, Jan. 26. Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore will preside. 








All good causes in this part of the 
world will be losers by the departure of 
Mrs. Fanny B. Ames for Italy, whither 
she goes to accompany and care for an 
invalid daughter. Mrs. Ames has resigned 
her position as a State Factory Inspector. 
Governor Wolcott and Chief Wade ac- 
cepted her resignation with reluctance, 
and would have preferred to give her an 
indefinite leave of absence. 

-_- 

Miss Mary A. Nason, who has been ap- 
pointed State Factory Inspector in place 
of Mrs. Ames, has had a wide experience 
in labor circles and comes highly recom- 
mended. She was born in South Paris, 
Me., but lived for many years in Haverhill, 
Mass. She has been identified with or- 
ganized labor since 1878. She has at dif- 
ferent times been president and secretary 
of the Women Stitchers’ Union of Haver- 
hill, treasurer and recording secretary of 
the Haverhill Central Labor Union, gen- 
eral financial secretary of the Stitchers’ 
and Shoemakers’ Union of Haverhill, and 
for two years was a member of the gen- 
eral executive board, Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union. She is described as ‘a 
conservative and clearheaded woman.”’ 
=—--—- 

There are several Armenian men and 
boys who wish to do housework. Some 
are experienced cooks; one speaks Eng- 
lish, and one French. There are also one 
Armenian husband and wife, who are wil- 
ling to work either together or sep-arately. 
2 

The Boston Association of Smith Col- 
lege Alumnz, which for the past two 
years has given presentations of two 
Shakespearean comedies, has been led by 
the recent revival of interest in Tennyson 
to give a reading of Lancelot and Elaine 
from the Idyls of the King, illustrated by 
tableaux and accompanied by appropriate 
music. The poem will be read by Mrs. 
Erving Winslow, in Copley Hall, Claren- 
don Street, on Thursday evening, Jan. 27, 
at 8 P.M. The proceeds will go to the 
fund which the Alumne@ are raising to en- 
dow the Smith College Library. Tickets 
may be obtained from Miss Abbie W. 
Covel, 298 Newbury Street, Boston. 
Orders by mail will be filled in the order 
of their receipt. Seats, $1.50 and $1, ac- 
cording to location. A number of well- 
known women have lent their names as 
patronesses. 
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The Cape Ann Breeze says: 

That the Australian ballot law is a par- 
tial failure, inasmuch that not all who 
vote under its provisions are free from 
the influences of other persons, is shown 
by the action of politicians at Salem 
who prepared dummy - - marked ballots, 
which were given to voters too ignorant 
to understand the workings of the law, 
who were instructed to take the same in- 
to the booths and mark the official ballot 
in a similar manner. One of the voters in 
that city was too ignorant even to carry 
out his instructions, and quietly tucking 
the official ballot into his pocket, tried to 
vote the “dummy” instead. The quick 
eye of the warden, however, detected the 
change of ballots, and the trick was ex- 
posed. This certainly furnished a good 
argument for those who believe in wo- 
man’s rights, to show that the Legislature 
is doing a great wrong in refusing to 
amend the law and allow intelligent wom- 
en to vote. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


The first Fortnightly of the New Year 
was held at 3 Park Street last Tuesday. 
Mrs. Livermore presided. A vote was 
passed rejoicing over the equal suffrage 
plank adopted by the National Liberal 
Conference in England. Miss Jennie G. 
Ryder, an artist, anda former pupil of 
St. Gaudens, then read a very interesting 
paper on “Augustus St. Gaudens, Sculp- 
tor,” for which she was given a unanimous 
vote of thanks, 





At the next Fortnightly, Rev. Geo. 
Willis Cooke will lecture on ‘‘The Ethics 
of Family Life.” 








-_—- 
WITH WOMEN LAWYERS. 

Miss Kate Rochford, of Devon, Ia., has 
been admitted to the bar of the Supreme 
Court of South Dakota, and Mrs. Ida M. 
Crumb, of Fargo, has been admitted to 
the bar of North Dakota. She was the 
first woman to take the examinations. 

The attempt of Mile. Jeanne Chauvin 
to secure admission to the Paris bar has 
created a great sensation throughout 
France. In 1884 she took her degree as 
Bachelier-es-Lettres, and a year later she 
became Bachelier-es-Sciences; in 1890 she 
took the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
She is the author of an elementary legal 
course, which M. Colmet de Santerre has 
declared to be ‘‘a veritable encyclopedia 
of jurisprudence in miniature.”’ Her ap- 
plication for admission to the bar has been 
rejected by the Court of Appeals; but she 
has found a number of defenders, notably 
an able Belgian barrister, Louis Frank, the 
author of several noteworthy books on the 
woman question. He has written a learned 
treatise proving her right to practise. He 
points out that not only has she obtained 
all the necessary diplomas, but during the 
last few years she has conducted with 
great success an elementary law class in 
several of the foremost feminine lycees (a 
class of French schools) of Paris, and she 
has written for a considerable number of 
law reviews and papers; while she is an 
authority on all the French laws affecting 
women’s life and work. 

The anti-woman party, however, declare 
that if she is admitted to practice every 
intelligent French girl who has a liking 
for law and whose parents can dispose of 
a small capital in her favor will be able in 
time to assume the judicial robes. They 
assert that many people will prefer to 
place their legal affairs in the hands of a 
woman who has proved herself competent, 
and they hint darkly at the probable in- 
fluence to be exercised by the Portias of 
the future on juries and judges. 





-_- 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Miss Marcia Martin Selman was or- 
dained to the Universalist ministry in the 
Universalist church at Mechanic Falls, 
Me., on Jan. 7. Miss Selman has been 
occupying the pulpit in this church for six 
months. Her home is in Marblehead, 
Mass., where during several years she was 
a successful teacher. She attended Tufts 
College, and graduated with honor. She 
preached a short time in the West, but 
came to Mechanic Falls, to her first 
charge, and has proved a great help to the 
church and community. 

Large congregations greeted Rev. Edith 
Hill-Bocker at the First Baptist Church in 
Guthrie, Oklahoma, where she has lately 
held a week’s meetings. The Oklahoma 
State Capital says: ‘‘Many who had heard 
of her work in Kansas were prepared to 
hear eloquent discourses, but all admitted 
that she went far beyond their expecta- 
tions. Her power is not alone in elocution; 
her sermons were profound, logical, and 
very Biblical.” 

In 1873, Ann Arbor (Mich.) district con- 
ference of the M. E. Church gave Mrs. Fran- 
ces D. York a local preacher’s license, the 
first given to a woman in the State of 
Michigan. 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate is 
authority for the statement that ‘Bishop 
Matthews, Church of England in India, 
has given women permission to baptize in 
cases of necessity.’”” Our impression is 
that this permission is given to women 
even in the most conservative denomina- 
tions. 

The fashionable church of All Saints, 
Margaret Street, London, is one of the 
fifteen London churches in which the 
sexes are separated during divine wor- 
ship, but All Saints is the only London 
church in which even husband and wife 
may not sit together. In all other churches 
in which the sexes are separated, a portion 
of the building—generally the south side— 
is set aside for husbands and wives at- 
tending the services together. 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles, who was lately 
reported to have retired from the active 
work of the ministry, is as active as ever, 
and has no thought of retiring. She 
preached twice last Sunday, and is open 
to engagements. 

Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker is assist- 
ing Dr. Perin, of the Every Day Church, 
during her stay of a few weeks in Boston. 








CHANGES OF FIFTY YEARS. 
CO-EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES AND 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Last week | described in the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL what seemed to me a most 
illuminating ‘‘chance-meeting’’ with the 
Emperor of Brazil and Mariette Bey, if 
there is any chance, which I do not be- 
lieve. My favorite hymn, by that blessed 
hymn-maker, A. D. Wasson, sings: 

“A thread of Law runs through jmy prayer, 

Stronger than iron cables are. 

A young Western travelling man was 
just now telling me that in a town farther 
west than this, he fell upon a passage in 
Cabot’s “Life of Emerson,’’ which I had 
loaned him for a travelling companion in 
a lonesome place, Emerson’s notes upon 
his first lecturing tour West, in which he 
records: 

‘I met in Kalamazoo some people who 
believe in Emerson as authority.” 

The young man asked, ‘“‘Didn’t he mean 
you?”’ 

“I suspect he did,” I replied, ‘‘for I 
entertained him, an angel unawares, under 
just the circumstances he describes.” 

Now, almost the first line in Emerson 
that impressed itself upon me, whelms 
over me this minute; it so impressed me 
that | learned it, and have never forgotten 
it. Emerson has always been to me al- 
most the greatest human authority. He 
says: 

You are running to seek your friend, 
Let your feet run, but your mind need not, 

. for there is a power, which, as it is in 
you, is in him also, and can therefore very 
well bring you together if it were for the 
best. 

According to that doctrine, my meeting 
with the Emperor of Brazil on top of the 
Great Pyramid was not a chance-meeting 
at all; for both the Emperor and Mariette 
expressed the most liberal views on 
women’s education, in which subject I 
was especially interested. The Emperor 
remarked that he deemed it quite as im- 
portant to educate women as men, and 
that he wanted most of anything before 
him, when he went back to America, to 
visit our public schools, where boys and 
girls were educated together, and study 
our method. This he did when he came 
back to America. I congratulated myself 
upon meeting his majesty, and hearing 
him express sentiments on that high plane 
of republicanism, which surprised me, 
That was high authority, certainly, on top 
of the Great Pyramid. I was surprised at 
the fluency of my French and the ease 
with which I spoke. It seemed as if a 
new tongue was given me. It reminded 
me of the days of old. 

Mariette also, as I related last week, 
seemed as anxious to open the Boulak 
Museum to my class of American girls as 
to any travellers, offering to open it out 
of season on purpose for us, and to meet 
us there at five o’clock next morning. He 
also recommended me to be sure to visit 
the tombs of the Apis, which he himself 
had discovered and opened at Sakara, 
which was the opening of all Egypt, that 
wonderful and long buried land, to the 
world. 

It was but a few days after, that I fell in 
with some educated Americans of very 
different views as to what girls needed to 
learn. It was on the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. I had been to Jerusalem and 
Jericho, and through many parts of Judea, 
where | had seen woman in her lowest 
state. Embarking at Joppa with my class 
of girls, to go to Beirut, I met on the 
steamer a number of our American mis- 
sionaries. Rev. Mr. D. and wife were the 
centre of the group on deck. They were 
on their return from America, having 
been absent from their mission three 
years. Mr. D. was the son of a million- 
aire of New York, as I was told, who had 
done a great deal for the mission at Beirut, 
and the son and his wife had been mis- 
sionaries, much beloved and honored in 
the mission for many years. Knowing 
that they were on their return, a number 
of the missionaries at Beirut station had 
come down to Joppa to meet them, As I 
embarked at Joppa I found myself in the 
midst of a very pleasant circle. Mr. and 
Mrs. D., just from America, were telling 
their fellow-missionaries, from whom they 
had been separated three years, about the 
changes that had occurred in America since 
they left for a missionary life. Vassar 
College had recently been opened. Mrs. 
D. was particularly interested in giving 
them an account of that new enterprise in 
woman’s education. She remarked that 
she did not think it would ever be patron- 
ized by refined Christian mothers. The 

(Concluded on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss MARGARET LONG, daughter of the 
Secretary of the Navy, is a medical student 
at Johns Hopkins University. 

Mrs. SAraAH K. Boron urges the estab- 
lishment of a home for friendless animals 
near every large city, like the Ellen M. 
Gifford Sheltering Home, near Boston. 

Mrs. Frances Hopeson BuRNETT has 
written a sequel to ‘A Lady of Quality.” 
It is entitled ‘‘His Grace of Ormonde.”’ 
It tells the same story, from the man’s 
side. 

Miss MARTHA GOULDING PRaTT, the 
beloved postmistress of Deerfield, Mass., 
has been commemorated by a memorial 
room, and by a pamphlet which gives a 
touching account of a rare and beautiful 
life. 

BLANCHE McMANws has furnished deco- 
rative embellishments for a handsome edi- 
tion of Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘Recessional,’’ 
brought out by Brentano, New York. 
These embellishments are unique in de- 
sign, and are receiving high praise from 
artists. 

Mrs. W. L. Smirn, of Flint, has been 
appointed by Governor Pingree upon the 
board of guardians of the Industrial Home 
for Girls at Adrian, Mich. Women now 
constitute a majority of the board. It is 
the only board in the State with which 
this is the case. 

Miss J. G. RypER, whose appreciative 
and thoughtful paper on the sculptor, 
St. Gaudens, gave so much pleasure at the 
last Massachusetts ‘‘Fortnightly,” is will- 
ing to read it before other clubs, and may 
be addressed at 37 Centre Street, Middle- 
boro, Mass. 

Miss FuLLER, a newspaper woman, has 
lately been appointed harbor mistress of 
Tacoma, Washington. It is said that thus 
far she has done remarkably good work, 
keeping all records pertaining to the ex- 
tensive shipping business of the city in 
perfect shape. This month she will make 
out the harbor master’s report for the 
year, the first report of the kind ever made 
out by an American woman. 

Miss Louise VorercG holds the responsi- 
ble position of chief operator at New 
Orleans, La., of the Great Southern Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. She has 
been in their employ for thirteen years, is 
an expert operator, and has thirty young 
women working under her. She is de- 
scribed as a woman of fine address and 
superior education, and with a gracious 
manner and a kindly heart. 

SISTER MARY ELLEN ELLIs, whose death 
in England in her eighty-second year is 
reported, was almost the last survivor of 
the devoted band of Roman Catholic 
sisters who accompanied Florence Nightin- 
gale to the Crimea. On her return to 
England, Sister Mary was attached to the 
Hospital of St. John and St. Elizabeth, in 
Great Ormond Street, London. In the 
present jubilee year she was decorated by 
Queen Victoria with the Order of the 
Royal Red Cross, in recognition of her ser- 
vices to the wounded in the East. 

Miss HELEN LonG, daughter of the 
Secretary of the Navy, will christen the 
first Japanese warship to be launched in 
United States waters. The ceremony will 
take place at Cramp’s shipyards on the 
20th. The cruiser is to be named Kasagi. 
There will be a departure from the imme- 
morial custom of christening a ship with 
the contents of a bottle of wine. The 
craft will be named according to the Jap- 
anese custom, and as she glides into the 
water Miss Long will pronounce her name 
while loosening a silken bag and releasing 
a white pigeon, a bird held sacred by the 
Japanese in such ceremonies, 

Mrs. J. T. FowLer, wife of the light- 
house keeper at the North Dumpling 
Light, Fisher’s Island Sound, R. I., wasin 
charge of the tower in her husband’s 
absence, not long ago, when during a 
thick fog a break occurred in the ma- 
chinery by which a bell is rung at regular 
intervals as a warning to sailors. The 
bell was at the top of the tower, with no 
regular way of reaching it. By means of 
ladders, Mrs. Fowler climbed the tower, 
tied a long rope to the bell, and rang it 
till the fog cleared away. The Light- 
house Board has sent her a letter of 
thanks, saying: ‘‘The Lighthouse Board 
has learned with pride and gratification of 
your thoughtful courage. ... It is ex- 
pected that brave and faithful men will be 
found in its service, but to find a woman 
able at a perilous time to assume the 
duties of an absent man, and thus prevent 
peril to life and property, is a matter for 
double congratulation.”’ 
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The Woman’s Journal fr 1898 


The Woman's JournNAL is the Woman's Newspaper of America. 

The WoMAN’s JouRNAL is the oldest and best of the numerous journals now pub- 
lished for and about women. On Jan. 1, 1898, it will begin its twenty-ninth volume, 
having been issued every Saturday for twenty-eight years. - 

While other women's papers and journals are limited to a few subjects, or to 
special reforms, the Woman's JOURNAL aims to glean the best from every field in 
which women find interest and occupation. Every person who desires to keep 
informed concerning the achievements of women and their efforts through organiza- 
tions, needs the Woman's JOURNAL. 

As heretofore, the Woman’s JoURNAL will continue to hold its place as leader in 
the woman suffrage movement, and will give the latest news from the tield. Woman 
suffrage constitutional amendments are pending in two States, Washington and South 
Dakota, and woman suffrage bills will be introduced in numerous State Legislatures 
during the coming winter. . 

Increased attention will be given in the WomaAn’s JouRNAL during the — 
year to the work of women’s clubs and organizations, literary, philanthropic, an 
reformatory, and to the many civic and sociologic movements in which men and 
women are learning to codperate; also to the industries, occupations, and professions 
in which women are engaged; to educational news, church interests, and household 
economics. : 

Among the leading features for 1393 will be: A series of articles on topics of 
special interest to progressive WOMEN’S CLUBS, as follows: 

“Women’s Clubs and the Commonwealth,” by Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, of Chicago, 
president of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

“The Ethics and Morals of Shopping,” by Prof. John Graham Brooks. 

“The Economic Basis of the Woman Question,” by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson 

‘Women and the Single Tax.’ by Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 

“Prison Reform,’’ by Hon 8. J. Barrows. 

‘“‘Summer Camps for Boys,"’ by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 

‘Destruction of Birds,’’ by Mrs. Orinda Dudley Hornbrooke. 

‘‘Women's Work in the Institutional Church,” by Dr. George L. Perin. 

‘‘Model Tenements,”’ by Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln. 

“Need of Women as Factory Inspectors,’’ by Mrs. Florence Kelley, Illinois State 
Factory Inspector. 

“Care of Dependent Children,’ by Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer. 

‘‘Women’s Responsibilities as Citizens,’’ by Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis. 

“Equal Suffrage iv Colorado,’ by Mrs. Sarah S. Platt, Pres dent Woman's Club 
of Denver. 

“The Mother and the School,’ by Mrs. Rachel! Foster Avery. 

“The Ballot for Women,”’ by Frances E. Willarc. 

“Causes and Uses of the Subjection of Women,”’ by M s. Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


A series of REMINISCENCES, illustrating the changes in the condition of 
women during the past fifty years, from 


Col. T. W. Higginson. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Rev. Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony. 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 

Mrs. Emily P. Collins. 

Mrs. A. S. Duniway. 

Mrs. Caroline M. Severance. 

Judge Hooker. 





Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
Dr. Emily Blackwell. 
Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell. 
Mrs Eliza Sproat Turner. 
Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson. 
Mrs. Cornelia C. Hussey. 
Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick. 
Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone. 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker. 
Rev. Olympia Rrown. 
Judge Bradwell, and many others. 
A series of biographical sketches entitled 
«Husbands of Distinguished American Women, 
will include as subjects : 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe. Dr. Calvin Stowe. Rev. D. P. Livermore. 
James Mott, by his granddaughter, Mrs. Anna D. Hallowell. 


Hon. James B. Bradwell, by his daughter, Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Helmer. 
Henry B. Blackwell, by his daughter, Alice Stone Blackwell, and others. 


A series of articles describing some of Boston’s philanthropies. 

The Art Museum.—A-: sociated Charities.—The Use of the Public Library.—Kin- 
dergaiten for the Blind.—North End Mission.—The Educational and Industrial Union, 
with its School of Housekeeping.—The Home for Aged Couples.—The Little Wander- 
ers’ Home.—Horace Mann School tor the Deaf.—Floating Hospital.—Charlesbank 
Gymnasium. The series will begin with an article on the Stamp Savings Society, by 
Miss Gertrude T. Jacobs. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Single copies $ .05 
Six months . ‘ . ° , ° 1,25 
One year 2.50 


Half price to libraries, reading rooms, and ministers. 
CLUB RATES. 
Three subscribers one year in advance, $6.00, and a copy of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson’s Poems to the person getting up the club. 


Six subscribers one year in advance, $9.00, and in addition one copy free for one 
year to the person getting up the club. 


An Important Offer. 


New Subscribers who send name and address and $2.50, in advance, will receive 


FREE—One of the following four books, post-paid, viz.: Yellow Ribbon Speaker; 
How Women May Earn a Living, by Mrs. M. L. Conki1n; Make your choice 
of one, free, together with the WomANn’s JoURNAL fifty-two weeks, to Jan. 1, 
1899. 








Four Special Offers 


FOR A LIMITED TIME TO 
OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


not in arrears, or who pay arrears at time of sending subscriptions. 

Offer One. One of the four books above named will be given, post-paid, to any 
present subscriber who will send one new subscription of $2.50. 

Offer Two. One of the four books above named will be given, gape, to any 
present subscriber who will renew and send one new subscription and $4.50. 

Offer Three. To any present subscriber who will renew and send one new sub. 
seription and $5.00, will be given, post-paid, one Tyrian all rubber hot-water bottle, 
price, $1.20. This is the two-quart size, pure all rubber grade, and is warranted 
to give satisfaction. 

The new subscriber in these three offers will receive a book, as stated in ‘‘An 
Important Offer’’ above. 

Offer Four. One renewal and one new subscriber (without premium) for $4.00. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 1 ld and New Subscribers . .. 


COMBINATION ONE. $14.00 in value for only $7.50. 
FOR $7.50 INADVANCE ... 














The WomAn’s JOURNAL for one year, price, . ‘ ‘ e ‘ . ° $2.50 
The Century Magazine for one year, price, ‘ ‘ ‘ . A , P 4.00 
The Century Gallery of One Hundred Portraits, price, . i ‘ ‘ , 7.50 

$14.00 


COMBINATION TWO. $3.50 in value for only $2.75. 
FOR $2.75 IN ADVANCE .. . 


The WomAn’s JOURNAL for one year, price, ° , $2.50 
The Woman’s Home Companion, for one year, price, , , . , p 50 
‘Samantha Among the Brethren,” or ‘‘Samantha at Saratoga,”’ price. ‘ 50 

$3.50 





The Woman's Home Companion is a high class, illustrated home monthly, and the 
two books are ‘‘Josiah Allen’s Wife’s’’ inimitable experiences. 


Twenty Dollar Premium. To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. U., or indi- 
vidual, getting up a CLUB of twenty-five new subscribers to the WomMAN’s JouRNAL at 
$1.50 each, the Woman's JOURNAL will pay a cash premium of Twenty Dollars, 


Sample copies of the WomMAn’s JoURNAL free on application. 

To new subscribers on trial, three months, for 25 cents. 

Checks and drafts and post-office orders should be made payable to the Woman’s 
JouRNAL. Letters containing remittances should be addressed to Box 3638, or to the 
office of the WomANn’s JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 


CHANGES OF FIFTY YEARS. 


(Concluded from First Page.) 

very fact of calling it a “college” was suf- 
ficient to condemn it. Women did not need 
such an education as Vassar proposed to 
give them. She did not approve of the 
extended study of the sciences and higher 
mathematics for women; it would tend to 
lead them away from Christianity, and 
unsettle them in what ought to be their 
object in life. 

I remarked that Michigan University, 
one of the largest of our State universi- 
ties, now admitted women with men to its 
courses of study. I did not say that I 
myself had wrought most earnestly to 
effect this, and had sent the first girl 
there; but she was horrified at the idea of 
admitting women to classes with men. 
She said she was more than ever con- 
vinced that Dr. Barnard (I think it was) 
was right in his remark that ‘“emigra- 
tion tended to barbarism.’’ This could 
never have been done by an Eastern col- 
lege or university. She said she was sure 
that no refined Christian mother would 
ever send her daughter to Michigan Uni- 
versity; the idea was preposterous. 

It was no rare thing to hold or express 
such opinions at that time. Not many 
years previous to this, when I was princi- 
pal of the Ladies’ Department of Kala- 
mazoo College, I had chanced to recom- 
mend my literature class to read an arti- 
cle in the Allantic Monthly, as being par- 
ticulaly applicable to what they were 
studying. Two or three Sundays after, 
the minister under whose preaching I sat 
every Sunday prepared a sermon espe- 
cially for me. It was on the current liter- 
ature of the day, and its harmful influ- 
ence. In his application, he said that the 
Christian character of any family might 
be known by seeing the Atlantic Monthly 
onitstable. At another time, a minister, 
whose standard of morality [I should 
hardly dare to hint, said to one of the 
trustees of the college that my morals 
were not what they ought to be, for me to 
occupy my place. 

Astonished beyond measure, the trustee 
exclaimed, ‘‘Her morals! You amaze me!”’ 

**Yes, her morals!” he said. “She reads 
novels—not only reads them herself, but 
recommends them to her classes to read; 
worse than that, she reads and recom- 
mends them to read infidel Byron; worse 
even, she gives them his verses to commit 
to memory.”’ 

The facts were these: To my class in 
English Literature [ had recommended, 
as a help, Dean Trench’s ‘S.udy of 
Words.” I had told them how, evidently, 
Dean Trench had been indebted to Sir 
Walter Scott’s “Ivanhoe” for some of his 
most interesting paragraphs, and I had 
the volume brought in from the library 
and selected passages for the class to read 
—passages that greatly interested them. 
I suppose they went home and talked 
about it, and this was the sequel. So, in 
the study of Roman History, I had given 
to one of the class to commit to memory 
Byron’s description of the Pantheon and 
St. Peter’s Church, in “Childe Harold,” 
and this was what his criticism was 
founded upon. 

Dr. Sprague, of Albany, a minister of 
high authority, in his “advice to young 
ladies,’ tells them they need never be 
ashamed to say they have never read 
Shakespeare. 

The first edition of Lowell’s poems 
was published some time before this. I 
had the first edition, and was greatly 
taken with his ‘Vision of Sir Launfal.” 
One evening, at a church social, I fell into 
a talk with my minister, and somewhat 
enthusiastically commended it to him. 
Finding he had never read it, I asked if 
I might send it to him to read. I did so. 
He kept it for a long time, when, fearing 
he had forgotten it, I called one day for 
it. Iasked if hedid not like it very much. 
He replied, very indifferently, ‘*More 
sentiment than religion.” 

*‘Jordan,’’ understood as a Bible road, 
was ‘‘a hard road to travel” in those days 
by people who favored liberal education. 

When we arrived at Beirut, where I 
spent a few days before going to Damascus, 
I visited the mission station, its schools, 
church, etc. In visiting the church I was 
accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. D. them- 
selves, and several of the missionaries. 
Mr. Jessup, who, I think, had charge of 
the mission then, was one of those with 
us. As we entered the church, Mr. D., 
much astonished, threw up his hands and 
exclaimed: ‘‘An innovation, an innova- 
tion in my absence, I see. How came 
this about?” 

The innovation was this. Mr. Jessup 
had taken down, in Mr. D.’s absence, a 
partition of thick felt or baize that had 
been hung above the pews, separating the 
men on the right side from the women 
on the left. This partition reached almost 
to the front of the pulpit, right through 
the middle of the church, so that really 
one-half of the congregation never saw 
the other half after the worshippers 
entered the church. 





.‘Well,” said Mr. D., ‘‘how do they like 
i 


“Pretty well,” Mr. Jessup replied. 
“Some of the old people did not like it; 
the women no better than the men; but 
they are getting to like it better all the 
time as they become accustomed to it.”’ 

“Well, how do you like it?” 

“I like it,’ said Mr. Jessup. ‘It is, I 
find, a great deal better when preaching 
the same Gospel to men and women, to 
preach straightforward, rather than to 
look first on the right side and then on 
the left, bearing the same message first 
to one, then tothe other.”” And he quoted 
the Apostle Paul as saying, ‘There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, male nor female, 
in Christ Jesus.” 

I stood by Mr. Jessup at that moment, 
and said: “Is there not in this a sugges- 
tion that it might be better if the same 
principle was carried into secular educa- 
tion? Might it not be better if we were 
workers together more than we are?’’ 
But he did not see the point at all; he had 
not progressed to the opening of colleges 
to women. It is no use; you cannot has- 
ten the shedding of the old burr till the 
nut is ripe. 

At the school of the Deaconesses in 
Beirut I found coéducation just under 
trial, for the first time in the world here, 
they said. Two little boys of the Pasha 
had been received into the school for 
girls. ‘‘And how do you like it?” I asked 
the teacher. 

“I like it very much,” was her reply. 
“It is good for the boys especially. It 
takes the starch out of them wonderfully, 
to be beaten by the girls. It has proved 
good in every way so far as we have tried. 
We took them in as a necessity. There 
was no other place to send them to give 
them a European education.” 

I learned many useful lessons in these 
foreign schools. For instance, in the 
school of the Deaconesses, in one room I 
saw a class in algebra taught by an Arab 
teacher, a class reading in modern Greek 
Demosthenes’s *‘On the Crown,’ another 
class studying a French lesson from old 
Fasquelle, as familiar to me as my mother’s 
face, another class reading Milton’s “Para 
dise Lost,’ and yet another reciting a 
German lesson, with single pupils em- 
ployed in other studies, with a teacher 
hearing them recite. The room was not 
large, and yet one class did not seem in 
the least to disturb another, or to divert 
its attention from its own lesson. 

A more marked example of the power 
of concentrating attention where required 
I had seen in the great Egyptian college 
at Cairo, which has sometimes had as 
many as ten and twelve thousand stu- 
dents. [t was like the noise of many 
waters when I entered, preceded by our 
guide. Several hundred students were 
seated before three professors. The pro- 
fessors were standing backed up against 
a large pillar, facing, in different direc- 
tions, classes sitting on the pavement, 
cross-legged, in spaces rayed out from the 
pillar like the spokes of a wheel from the 
hub, and repeating, with great emphasis, 
words after their professors, who, as I 
was told, and have read, were often teach- 
ing doctrines entirely contradictory; yet 
they seemed not for a moment to be in 
the least disturbed, though there were 
hundreds of them. Miss Aiken says she 
received the suggestion of her admirable 
little book, ‘‘Method of Mind-Training,” 
which I have reviewed and commended to 
clubs, as well as to schools, from visiting 
an exhibition of Japanese jugglery, catch- 
ing swords by their sharp points, walking 
the rope, etc. I received a wonderful les- 
son about the powers that are in us for 
concentrating our minds upon what we 
wish to do, in these Arab and Egyptian 
schools. Indeed, we know not what we 
may and shall become. 

LucinDA H. Stone, Pu. D. 





A BUSINESS PARABLE. 


Once a farmer had one thousand eight 
hundred bushels of wheat, which he sold, 
not to a single grain merchant, but to one 
thousand eight hundred different dealers, 
a bushel each. A few of them paid him 
in cash, but far the greater number said it 
was not convenient then; they would pay 
later. A few months passed and the man's 
bank account ran low. ‘How is this?” 
he said. ‘My one thousand eight hun- 
dred bushels of grain should have kept 
me in affluence until another crop is raised, 
but I have parted with the grain and have 
instead only a vast number of accounts, 
so small and scattered that I cannot get 
around and collect fast enough to pay ex- 
penses.’’ So he posted up a public notice 
and asked all those who owed him to pay 
quickly. But few came. The rest said, 
‘*Mine is only a small matter, and I will 
go and pay, one of these days,” forgetting 
that though each account was very small, 
when all were put together they meant a 
large sum to the man. Things went on 
thus; the man got to feeling so badly that 
he fell out of bed and awoke, and running 
to his granary found his one thousand 
eight hundred bushels of wheat still safe 
there. He had only been dreaming. 





MorAL.—The next day the man went 








to the publisher of his paper and said: 
‘Here, sir, is the pay for your paper; and 
when next year’s subscription is due you 
can depend on me to pay it promptly. . . 
I stood in the position of an editor last 
night, and I know how it feels to have 
one’s honestly earned money scattered al] 
over the country in small amounts,” — 
Union Signal. 
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TWO FATES. 

A beautiful flower grew by the wayside, 
and in the early morning a peasant came 
by. Noticing the fragra'ce, he stooped 
among the leaves to find the flower. 

“Oh! do not pluck me,” it cried, ‘| 
shall go to seed. I shall send more like 
myself into the world.” 

But the peasant’s ears were deaf and he 
heard not the voice, but picked the blos- 
som and wore it all the day. At night- 
fall he cast it aside, a faded flower. 

A strong and noble man came into the 
world. A woman met and knew him. 
She said: 

“Why should I not win his love? It 
would be pleasant to be loved by a man 
like him,”’ 

He loved her and believed in her; but 
one day she met a man more brilliant. 
And though he cried: ‘‘Youare breaking 
my heart; you leave me no faith in wo- 
man,” she cast him aside, a broken life. 

San Diego, Cal. MARY SNYDER, 





MAIDEN NAMES OF THE MOTHERS OF THE 
PRESIDENTS. 


The following is a complete list of the 
maiden names of the mothers of the presi- 
dents of the United States: 

Washington, Mary Ball; John Adams, 
Susanna Boylston; Jefferson, Jane Ran- 
dolph; Madison, Nellie Conway; Monroe, 
Eliza Jones; J. Q. Adams, Abigail Smith; 
Andrew Jackson, Elizabeth Hutchinson; 
Van Buren, Maria Hoes; Harrison, Eliza- 
beth Bassett; Tyler, Mary Armistead; 
Polk, Jane Knox; Taylor, Sarah Strother; 
Fillmore, Phoebe Millard; Pierce, Anna 
Kendrick; Buchanan, Elizabeth Speer; 
Lincoln, Nancy Hanks; Johnson, Mary 
McDonough; Grant, Hannah Simpson; 
Hayes, Sophia Birchard; Garfield, Eliza 
Ballou; Arthur, Malvina Stone; Cleveland, 
Annie Neal; Harrison, Elizabeth Irwin; 
McKinley, Nancy Campbell Allison. 





LOWELL'S MOTHER AND SISTER. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale, in the Out- 
look, gives an interesting account of James 
Russell Lowell’s childhood and youth. 
His father was Rev. Charles Lowell, a 
minister saintly and beloved. Mr. Hale 
says: 

His mother before her marriage was 
Harriet Spence, daughter of Mary Traill, 
who was the daughter of Robert Traill, 
of Orkney. They were of the same family 
to which Minna Troil, of Scott’s novel of 
‘The Pirate,’ belongs. Some of us like to 
think that the second-sight and the weird 
fancies without which a poet's life is not 
fully rounded came to the child of Elm- 
wood direct by the blood and traditions 
of Norna and the Fitful Head. Anyway, 
Mrs. Lowell was a person of remarkable 
nature and accomplishments. Inthe very 
close of her life her health failed, from 
difficulties brought on by the bad food 
and other exposure of desert travel in the 
East with her husband. Those were the 
prehistoric days, when travelers in Elijah’s 
deserts did not carry with them a cook 
from the Palais Royal. But such delicate 
health was not a condition of the early 
days of the poet's life. 

His mother had the sense, the courage, 
and exquisite foresight which placed the 
little boy, almost from his birth, under 
the personal charge of a sister eight years 
older. Mrs. Putnam still lives, loving and 
beloved, after showing the world in a 
thousand ways how well she was fitted for 
the privileges and duties of the nurse, 
playmate, companion, philosopher, and 
friend of a poet. She entered into this 
charge, 1 do not know how early—I sup- 
pose from his birth. 

Certain general instructions were given 
by father and mother, and under these 
the young Mentor was largely left to her 
own genius and inspiration. A daily ele- 
ment in the business was the little boy’s 
nap. He was to lie in his cradle for three 
hours every morning. His little nurse, 
eleven or twelve years old, might sing to 
him if she chose, but she generally pre- 
ferred to read to him from the poets who 
interested her. The cadences of verse 
were soothing, and so the little boy fell 
asleep every day, quieted by the rhythm of 
Shakespeare or Spenser. By the time a 
boy is three years old he does not feel 
much like sleeping three hours in the 
forenoon. Also, by that time this little 
James began to be interested in the stories 
in Spenser, and Mrs. Putnam once gave 
me a most amusing account of the strug- 
gle of this little blue-eyed fellow to resist 
the coming of sleep and to preserve his 
consciousness so that he might not lose 
any of the poem. 

Of course the older sister had to deter- 
mine, in doubtful cases, whether this or 
that pastime or occupation conflicted with 
the general rules which had been laid 
down for them. In all the years of this 
tender intimacy, they had but one 
misunderstanding. He was quite clear 
that he had a right to do this; she was 
equally sure that he must do that. For a 
minute it seemed as if there were a parting 
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of the ways. There was no assertion of 
authority on her part; there could be 
none. But he saw the dejection of sorrow 
on her face. And this was enough. He 
rushed back to her, yielded the whole 
point, and their one dispute was at an 
end. The story is worth telling, if only 
as an early and exquisite exhibition of the 
profound affection for others which is at 
the basis of Lowell’s life. If to this lov- 
ing-kindness you add an extraordinary 
self-control, you have the leading char- 
acteristics of his nature, as it appears to 
those who knew him earliest and best. 





SERVED HER RIGHT. 

A new danger has been found to attend 
the wearing of dead birds on hats and 
bonnets. A Shreveport, La., paper gives an 
account of a singular occurrence near the 
town of Houghton, not far from Shreve- 
port. A young girl of that place had 
bought, in Shreveport, a hat of the latest 
style, ornamented with a golden bird. 
She had put on the hat, which was fast- 
ened under her chin with strings, and was 
going out a little way into the country to 
show it to a friend. 

She was no sooner outside the town 
than she noticed a large American eagle 
flying along over her head, and seeming 
to follow her. She was not disturbed, 
although she thought it strange. 

Some seconds after, however, she was 
disturbed, indeed, when she felt some 


sharp talons of an eagle piercing the sides 
of her head. She screamed, and for a 
moment believed herself to be drawn up 
into the air. It is scarcely possible, how- 
ever, that this could actually have taken 
place. But it is certain that the young 
girl presently found herself on the ground, 
badly frightened and somewhat hurt, and 
also minus her fine new hat with the 
golden bird on it. This entire triumph of 
the milliner’s art, the eagle had tlown away 
with into the upper air. 

It is needless to say that she never re- 
covered it; though whether the eagle 
really enjoyed his meal of stuffed and 
dyed bird may be doubted. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


On Heine’s hundredth birthday, the 
other day, his sister, Frau Charlotte Emb- 
den, who is still living in Hamburg, sent 
a large box of flowers to be placed on his 
grave in Paris. 

The Wellesley Hills Quartette, an excel- 
lent quartette of women’s voices, will make 
engagements for musicales, teas, recep- 
tions, and other occasions. Address Miss 
Susan Sharp Pratt, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Mrs. Laura E. Richards’ charming story, 
‘Captain January,” has reached its 
ninety - ninth thousand, and Estes & 
Lauriat propose to issue a centenary edi- 
tion from new plates. ‘Melody,’’ by the 
same author, is in its fiftieth thousand. 

Mrs. Florence Spooner, of 96 Pinkney 
Street, Boston, is president of the Massa- 
chusetts State Prison Reform League. 
She has of late been obtaining the opinions 
of leading specialists and high officials as 
to the advisability of abolishing capital 
punishment. 

The great polished sarcophagus of Mon- 
tello granite for Mrs. U. S. Grant was 
completed last week in the yards of the 
Montello (Wis.) Granite Company and 
was shipped to New York City. It is an 
exact copy of the sarcophagus made for 
General Grant. 

More use ought to be made of the ad- 
mirable faculties of many women. Lord 
Stowell remarked, not without sagacity, 
“If you provide a larger amount of highly 
cultivated talent than there is a demand 
for, the surplus is very likely to turn 
sour.’’—Francis. 





Three Catholic reiigious orders for 
women have for their founders women 
who were classmates in a girls’ school at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. The Order of the Poor 
Child Jesus, founded by Clara Fey, and 
the Society of Poor Franciscans, estab- 
lished by Francisca Schervier, are Aix-la- 
Chapelle institutions, while the Sisters of 
Christian Charity, founded by Pauline von 
Mallinckrodt, has already seventy-eight 
houses and 1,215 sisters in the United 
States alone. 

It took 500 pairs of hands to make the 
bridal veil of Princess Margaret of Prussia. 





The veil was composed of 500 different 


pieces, each of which required ten days for 


completion. They were then joined by the 
most skilful lace-makers in a pattern 
which appeared to be all the work of one 
pair of hands. 

Postmaster Thomas is one of the few 
really practical endorsers of equality of 
the sexes. He believes that if a woman 
does a man’s work she ought to receive a 
man’s pay. Few of those who talk the 
loudest in favor of sufirage have ever en- 
dorsed any such belief by actions, what- 
ever they might say.— Boston Home Jour- 
nal, 

I heard Mr. Moody say the other day 
that a lady had come to him, asking how 
she might be delivered from the habit of 
exaggeration to which she was prone. 
“Call it lying, madam,”’ was the uncom- 
promising answer, ‘‘and deal with it as 
you would with any other temptation of 
the devil.”"—Rev. F. B. Meyer. 


A book of madrigals in honor of Queen 
Victoria is in preparation. Among the 
contributors will be Mr. Austin Dobson, 
Mr. A. C. Benson, Mr. Robert Bridges, 
Mr. Edmund Gosse and the Poet Laureate; 
while the music will be supplied by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, Sir Walter Parratt, Prof. 
Villiers Stanford, Mr. Hubert Parry and 
others. 


Some recently published French mem- 
oirs throw an interesting light on the 
manner in which the French republic 
came to bear the nickname ‘‘Marianne.”’ 
During the days of the ‘‘White Terror” 
there was an old woman called La Mére 
Marianne, whose duty it was to mop up 
the pavement after an execution. In this 
capacity she attended the decapitation of 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, as well 
as other distinguished victims. The gay- 
hearted royalists jeered at her under her 
familiar name, which came to be applied 
to the revolutionary party. Later the 
secret societies adopted it as a watchword, 
and ‘‘Marianne’’ came to be used as a 
revolutionary symbol, even by the Italian 
carbonari. 


“The new woman,” says Margaret E. 
Sangster, ‘‘must not make her woman- 
hood the excuse for possible failures in 
duty. To keep her word, to fulfill her 
engagements, to pay her debts, to be 
fastidious in honor, to scorn vanity and 
coquetry, are her obligations. She must 
not stoop to silly flirtations, nor too easily 
yield herself even to the persuasions of 
the man that seeks to marry her. The 
sought, never the seeker. The new 
woman must not hold herself cheap, 
though. When she is won, it shall be said 
of her, as of her sister in the long-gone 
days, that ‘her price is far above rubies,’ 
‘her husband is known in the gates,’ and 
‘she will do him good and not evil all the 
days of her life.’ ”’ 


Woman suffrage is often said to be in 
the air. One evidence is the entirely in- 
cidental way in which the subject is fre- 
quently referred to in present-day fiction. 
The hero in Paul Leicester Ford’s success- 
ful novel, “ Peter Stirling,’’ thus ex- 
presses himself: ‘Broadly speaking, all 
persons of sound mind are entitled to vote 
on the men and the laws which are to 
govern them. Aside from this, every 
ounce of brain or experience you can add 
to the ballot, makes it more certain. Sup- 
pose you say that half the people are too 
ignorant :o vote sensibly. Don’t you see 
that there is an even chance, at least, that 
they will vote rightly, and if the wrong half 
carries the election, it is because more in- 
telligent people have voted wrongly, have 
not voted, or have not taken the trouble 
to try and show the people the right way, 
but have left them to the mercies of the 
demagogue? If we grant that every man 
who takes care of himself has some brain 
and some experience, his vote is of some 
value, even if not a high one. Suppose 
we have a gold eagle and a thousand pen- 
nies. Are we any better off by tossing 
away the coppers, because each is worth 
so little? Thatis why I have always ad- 
vocated giving the franchise to women. 
If we can add ten million voters to an 
election, we have added just so much 
knowledge to it, and made it just so much 
harder to mislead or buy enough votes to 
change results.” 








We know the great cures by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla are genuine because the peo- 
ple themselves write about them. 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, Deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can 
be taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by Catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cure by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars; free. 

F. J. Cuenty & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 


[Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s JounNAL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,” by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—“Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,”’ ‘‘Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper’’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.] 
> o-- 


SNOW DAYS. 








BY MARTHA BURR BANKS. 


O, the children love the snow, and they 
never grumble over it! 

Old Winter snaps, but in their wraps they 
toss and tumble over it. 

In a laughing, jolly jumble, 

Through a snowdrift first they stumble ; 

Then a snow man, like a dough man 

(Though he really jiooks like no man), 

They freeze stiff as any Roman, 

Ere he has a chance to crumble. 

So, hallo! who loves the snow, 


Let him out a-playing go! 
—St. Nicholas. 





THE STORY OF SPRITE. 


Little Amy Lovell hardly had her eyes 
open one morning, when she heard a 
“Tap, tap,” against the window-glass, as 
if some one wanted to come in. Yet that 
could hardly be, for the blinds were closed 
fast on the outside. But there it was, 
again, ‘‘Tap, tap.” 

So she slipped out of bed and went 
across the floor in her bare feet to the 
window. On the wide window-sill, be- 
tween the sash and the blinds, there was 
a beautiful brown squirrel, sitting on his 
haunches, with his long, bushy tail curled 
over his head, and his bright little eyes 
looking straight at her. It would have 
been hard to tell which was the more 
surprised. 

Amy was a beautiful child, with a face 
that made everybody love her, and hair 
like the aureoles that they make around 
the heads of the saints in the pictures. 
She had had a fall when she was a wee 
child, that would make her lame for life; 
but this only seemed to make her more 
lovable by making her more gentle and 
patient. 

The squirrel wouldn’t let her touch him 
at first, but after awhile he came and ate 
the crumbs that she put on the window- 
sill for him. 

But how did he get there? There was 
only one way. A large oak-tree grew 
close by the window. He had run out on 
the branches and hopped from the tree to 
the blinds. Running up the slats, they 
had unexpectedly turned with him, open- 
ing widely enough for him to fall through, 
then closing up after him. So he was a 
prisoner, just as if he had been caught in 
a trap. 

Amy would have been delighted to 
keep him for a pet, but he seemed so 
frightened and unhappy away from the 
woods and trees that she opened the win- 
dow and let him go. ‘'Good-by, little 
squirrel,’”’ she said; ‘go and sit up in the 
trees and crack nuts and be happy in your 
own way.”’ 

But he either had a very short memory, 
or else he liked his visit; for it was not 
long before he came again. Amy was 
delighted. There he sat and looked at 
her, as much as to say, ‘‘Well, here I am 
again.” 

He let her touch him this time, and 
would even eat a few crumbs from her 
hand. He was a young squirrel, not more 
than half grown, and not so cautious as 
if he had been older; he did not know 
how dangerous white little hands often 
are to such as he. 

Amy named him Sprite because he was 
so light and airy. Every now and then 
Sprite would come back, always present- 
ing himself in the same way. Amy could 
not, tell whether his visits were intentional 
or not. But she petted him all the same, 
and he came to be not afraid of her atall, 





—would eat out of her hand, and perch op 
her shoulder, making himself quite at 
home.—Our Animal Friends. 


HUMOROUS. 


“Oh, Caroline, I told you to notice 
when the apple boiled over.” 

“Sure I did, mum: it was a quarter past 
eleven.” 


A good old preacher down in Indiana 
gave out the following announcement: 
*“‘Remember our quarterly meeting next 
Sunday. The Lord will be with us during 
the morning service, and the presiding 
elder in the evening.”’ 





Spogs—Was it not disgraceful, the way 
in which Smiggs snored in church to-day? 

Stuggs—I should think it was. Why, 
he woke us all up.—London Tit-Bits. 


Mistress—Bridget, are there any letters 
for me this morning? 

Bridget—Only two postal cards, and 
there’s nothing of importance in them.— 
Fliegende Blaetter. 


Old Gentleman (dictating an indignant 
letter)—Sir: My stenographer, being a 
lady, cannot take down what I think of 
you. I, being a gentleman, cannot think 
it; but you, being neither, can easily 
guess my thoughts.— Brooklyn Life. 


Mr. Dewtell—Why is it you continue to 
employ brass bands at your meetings? 
Campaign Organizer—Well, we have the 
band to playa selection, first thing, and 
after that, the audience will listen to any 
orator, as long as he keeps the band 
quiet. 


An ‘Auld Kirk’? man was being shown 
through the new United Presbyterian 
Church in a town in the west of Scotland. 
Gazing at the stars painted in the ceiling, 
he inquired their meaning. “Oh,”’ was 
the reply, ‘‘you know what the book says 
—‘He made the stars also’ ?” ‘*Weel,”’ 
observed the man, “ye ken the differ 
between your kirk and oors? It’s this— 
you hae your stars in the ceilin’ and we've 
oors in the poolpit.”’ 


A girl baby was recently brought to a 
clergyman to be baptized. He asked the 
name of the baby. 

‘Dinah M.,” the father responded. 

“But what does the ‘M.’ stand for?”’ 
interrogated the minister. 

“Well, I do not know yet; it all de- 
pends upon how she turns out.” 

‘‘How she turns out? Why, I do not 
understand you,”’ said the dominie. 

“Oh, if she turns out nice and sweet 
and handy about the house, like her 
mother, I shall call her Dinah May. But 
if she has a fiery temper and displays a 
bombshell disposition, like mine, I shall 
call her Dinah Might.’’—Syracuse Post. 














EDUCATIONAL, 





FOUNDED 1828, 
Chauncy-Hall School. 
BOYLSTON, Cor. of BERKELEY ST. 


Only large coéducational school in Boston. 

Prepares for all collegiate and professional 
schools in shortest time consistent with 
good work. 

Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar, High 
School and Kindergarten Normal Depart- 
ments. 





TAYLOR, DE MERITTE & HAGAR. 


SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION po, ete. 
h.D. Children’s ‘classes, 


Miss Foye. Clergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B. 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry 
and others. Regular courses and special classes, 1 
to 15 hours a week. Address or call for circulars, 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 2 

Prof. J. W. CHURCHILL will open a course 
for the School Librarv. 


Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Superior Instruction for 


Children and Adults. 


In addition to the regular courses in 
Pianoforte, attention is called to the fol- 
lowing SPECIAL FEATURES of the School: 

Classes in Fundamental Training and 
Theory. Classes in Hand Culture and 
Pianoforte Technics. Classes in Sight 
Playing, Ear Training, Analyzing and Me- 
morizing. Classes in Ensemble Playing. 
Classes for Training of Teachers of Music. 





Opens Oct. 6. 40 Courses. 
Literature, Oscar Fay 
Adams. Voice, Vocal Ex- 

S. S. Curry. 











Prospectus mailed Free on application. 


STEINERT HALL, Boylston & Carver Sts. 








sWA RTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

PENN. Opened gth month, 4th, me iP Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Deg 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Hest LD pee iy | —" 
Girls’ Classical School. September 22nd," 1806. 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, —— 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 


SOME OF 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 


sep eee 
Publications 


The District School as it Was. 
By WARREN E. Burton, New Edition. Edited by 
Clifton Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth, $1.25. 
Dreams in Homespun. 


By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
pages, is beautifully pound, with an artistically 
designed cover. Cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.50. 


The Spinning-Wheel at Rest. 


Poems by Epwarp AvGustus JENks. 
illustrations, with portrait of author. 
beveled edges, $1.50. 

The Genesis of Shakespeare's Art. 

A Study of His Sonnets and Poems, By EDWIN 
{am ES DUNNING. With an editorial preface by 
Mr. A. W. Stevens. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

Modes of Motion. 

Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. 
7, Prof. A. E. DoLBEArR, Tufts College, author 
of ‘Matter, Ether, and Motion,” etc. Illustrated. 
75 cents. 

Beside Old Hearthstones. 

Being the second volume of Footprints of the Patri. 
ots. By ABRAM ENGLISH Brown, author of 
“ Beneath Old Rooftrees,” etc. Illustrated. $1.50. 

On Plymouth Rock. 

By Col. SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, author of 
“Watch Fires of ’76,” “Our Colonial Homes,’ 
etc. Illustrated. 60 cents. 

Stories of the American Revolution. 


By Everett T. TomMuiinson. Illustrated. Boards, 
30 cents, wef; cloth, $1.00. 
Her Place in the World. 
By AMANDA M. DouGtas. Cloth, $1.50. 
A story of absorbing interest, and one that will be 
an inspiration and help to young women. 
Dorothy Draycott’s To-morrows. 
By VirGiniA F. TOWNSEND, author of * Darryl} 
Gap,” * Only Girls,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 
Captain Molly. A Love Story. 
By Mary A. Denison, author of ** That Husband 
of Mine,’ “ That Wite of Mine,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. 
At the Front. 


Being the fifth volume in The Blue and Gray—On 
Land Series. By Oviver Optic. Illustrated. 
Blue and gray cloth, gold dies, $1.50. 


Pacific Shores; 


Or, Adventures in Eastern Seas. Being the twelfth 
and last volume of the A//-Over-the-Wor 
Library. By OLiveR Optic. Illustrated. Bound 
in gold and colors, $1.25. 

Guarding the Border; 

Or, the Boys of the Great Lakes. Being the fifth 
volume of Zhe War of 1812 Series. By EVERETT 
T. TomLinson. Illustrated. $1.50. 


An Oregon Boyhood. 


Louis ALBERT BANKks. 
1.25. 


Fift 
Cc loth, 


By Rev. Illustrated 


Cloth, $ 
Queer Janet. 


By Grace Le Baron, author of * The Rosebud 
Club.” Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 


The Happy Six. 


Being the third volume of The Silver Gate Series. 
By PENN SHIRLEY. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 


*," Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 


o—am5Y TARING TRG 


Union Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘¢ The Overland Limited.’’ 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free yeciaing Chair 
Cars and Moderh Day Coaches to Denver, 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco an 

Los Angeles. 














All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 
STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 

















E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
Omana, NEB. 





HOOSAO 
TUNNEL 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD fUNNEI 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and Amang, ed P.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago an St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10,00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45, 1-50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, §.00, 5.10 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, t10.00 A. M.; 12.45 
t1.50, 3.05, t5.10, t7.10, 8.30, t10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5-00, 5-10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30» 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5-00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; ‘1.10. 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.co A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

+Stop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta- 
tion ticket office, Gancoway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 
Nov. 15, 1897. 





Manuscript STANDS a good 
You Pchance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 





MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


Jackson, [ich. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakesa paper regularly from 
the post-oftice—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
as responsible for the payment. 








This number of the Woman's Journat is 
sent toa number of persons not on its sub- 
scription list to give them opportunity to 
learn its merits and to become subscribers 
See prospectus on page 2 for club rates and 
premiums. 





-_—-—- 


AGENTS WANTED. 

Agents wanted to take subscriptions for 
the Womay’s JournNAL. Read the prospectus 
on page 2 and address Dept. A. Woman's 
JOURNAL. 





COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Massachusetts Federation 
Clubs, Boston, Jan. 22. 

Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Boston, Thursday, Jan. 26. Morning 
and afternoon business meeting at 3 Park 
Street; evening meeting at Association 
Hall, corner Boylston and Berkeley Sts. 

National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation Convention, Washington. D. C., 
Feb. 14-19, 18%. 

The Woman's National Press Association, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 17, 15. 

Daughters of the American Levolution, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 21-26. 

National Congress Daughters of the Revo- 
iution, Baltimore, Md., Feb. 22. 


of Women's 


MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
W. 3s. A. will be hell on Wednesday,Jan. 20. 
The morning and afternoon meetings will be 
devoted to business, and will be held at 5 
Park Street. The evening meeting will be 
held at Association Hall, corner Berkeley 
and Boylston Streets, and will be addressed 
by Mr. John M. Robertson, the distinguished 
English lecturer, and Mrs. Charlotte Per, 
kins Stetson. The President, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, will preside. 

Let every League prepare its report and 
elect its delegates to the business meetings. 
The morning will be devoted to the election 
of officers, passage of resolutions, and re- 
ports from Leagues; the afternoon to reports 
of superintendents of departments, consider- 
ation of the plan of work for the coming 
year, and unfinished League reports if alldo 
not have time to report in the morning. 

The two brilliant speakers announced for 
the evening should ensure a large audience. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The Woman's JouRNAL celebrates its 
28th birthday by establishing one of the 
new patent mail boxes at its own door. 
All letters intended for this office should 
henceforth be addressed, not to Box 3638, 
but to THE Woman's JOURNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 

The Thirtieth Annual Convention of the 
N. A. W.S. A. will be held in the Colum- 
bia Theatre, Washington, Feb. 14 to 19. 

This meeting will be of special interest 
and significance as the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the first Convention ever held to demand 
equal rights for women. No reform was 
ever more imperatively needed, none ever 
had greater obstacles to overcome. The 
subjection of women was world-wide and of 
immemorial antiquity. It was rooted in the 
codes and customs of all nations. It was 
accepted by men and women alike as the 
law of nature and of God. The thought of 
equality for women,—their right to educa- 
tion, to a chance for self-support, to the con- 
trol of their own persons, children, earnings 
and property,—had scarcely dawned upon 
even the most progressive minds. 

The great movement has steadily ad- 
vanced. In this half-century a new world 
has been created for woman. In home and 
school, in Church and State, in the courts 
and in the industries and professions, a 
reformation has been effected, all the more 
to be valued because achieved through the 
slow processes of evolution rather than the 
harsh measures of revolution. 

In the political world, the last stronghold 
of prejudice, the rights of women are being 
recognized. We have to-day a President 
and a Congress elected in part by the votes 
of women. The constitutions of Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah and Idaho secure to women 
the full suffrage. In the two hundred and 
eighty-five incorporated cities of Kansas, 
women exercise municipal suffrage. In 
twenty-two States they possess school suf- 
frage. 

The twentieth century belongs equally to 
men and women. All citizens of the United 
States, all friends from other countries, are 
cordially invited to codperate in celebrating 


} 
| the semi-centennial of the first convention 


| held for what Wendell Phillips declared to | 


be “the most momentous reform that has 
yet been launched on the world.” 
Euizapetu Capy Sranton, lion. Pres. 
Susan B. Antuosy, President. 
Aysa Howakp SHaw, Vice-Pres.-ut-lurge. 
NacHEL Foster AVERY, Cor. Sec. 
ALicr STONE BLrackwe tr, Rec. Sec. 
Harriet Taytor Uvroy, Treasurer 
Laura CLAy, / 
CATHARINE Watcu McCuLtocn, | 
Carrirt CHAPMAN Cart, 
Chairman Organization Com. 


Auditors 


PROGRAMME. 


Monday, Feb. 14, 10 A. M.—Convention 
| called to order by the President, Susan B. 
Anthony. Roll-call of officers, vice-presi- 
dents and State members of the Executive 
Committee, Alice Stone Blackwell, Record- 
ing Secretary. Minutes of the Closing Ses- 
sion of the 2%h Annual Convention. An- 
nouncements of Committees on Finance, 
Courtesies, Credentials, ete. Report of the 
Vice-President-at-large, Rev. Anna Howard 
Shaw. Report of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Rachel Foster Avery. 2 P. M.—Short 
addresses by State Presidents. 8 P. M.— 
Opening address by the President. ‘‘Woman 
in Philanthropy,’ Mary Seymour Howell, 
New York. Music, violin solo, Joseph H. 
Douglas. ‘‘Women in Church Philanthro- 
pies,”’ Frances Stewart Mosher, Michigan. 
**The Changing Phases of Opposition,” Rev. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell, N. J. 

Tuesday, Feb. 15, 10 A. M.—Report of Com- 
mittee on Press Work, Jessie J. Cassidy, 
chairman. Report of Treasurer, Harriet 
Taylor Upton. Report of Committee on Or- 
ganization, Carrie Chapman Catt, chairman. 
3 P. M.—Work Conference. 8 P. M.—Roll- 
call of the years. ‘‘Women in Education,” 
May Wright Sewall, Indiana. ‘Social 
Changes in the South,’’ Belle Kearney, Miss. 
“Women in Municipalities,’ Lillie Devereux 
Blake, New York. 

Wednesday, Feb. 16, 10 A. M.—Congres- 
sional hearing. (The date of hearing is not 





settled upon, and should the hearing occur 
on some other morning, the programme will 
be changed to suit.) 2.30 P. M.—Memorial 
hour. Report of Committee on Plan of 


| Work, Mariana W. Chapman, chairman. 8 


P. M.—Address, Clara Neymann. ‘‘ Women 
in Medicine, Dr. Clara Marshall, Dean of 
Women's Medical College, Pennsylvania. 
“Women in the Ministry,’’ Rev. Florence 
Buck, Ohio. Vocal solo—(a)‘*When Love is 


Done,’ Lynes: (b) *‘The Gift,"’ Behrend; 
Sopha Church Hall, Maryland. ‘*Womenin 
Law,”’ Ella Knowles Haskell, Montana. 


Thursdau, Feb. 17, 10 A. M.—Report of 
Committee on Federal Suffrage, Sarah Clay 
Bennett, chairman. Report of Committee 
on Platforms, Caroline McCullough Ever- 
hard, chairman. Report of Committee on 
Legislation, Lillie Devereux Blake, chair- 
man. Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
2.50 P. M.—Work conferences. 8 P. M.— 
**Women in the Departmental Service of the 
United States,’’ August W. Machen, D. C. 
“The Progress of Cookery,’’ Emma P. Ewing, 
New York. ‘The Civil Rights of Women,” 
Rev. Frederick A. Hinckley, Penn. ‘The 
Economic Status of Women,’’ Catharine 
Waugh McCulloch, [llinois. 

Friday, Feb. 18, 10 A. M.—Report of Com- 
mittee on Tennessee Exposition, Laura Clay, 
chairman. Report of Committee on Work 
in Enfranchised States, Harriet Taylor Up- 
ton, chairman. Report of Committee on 
Credentials. Election of officers. Decision 
as to place of holding “1st Annual Conven- 
tion. 2.0 P. M.—Short addresses by State 

residents. ‘‘The Relation of the N. A. W. 

. A. to the National Council of Women,” 
May Wright Sewall, President of N. C. W. 
8 P. M.—"United States Citizenship,’’ Isa- 
bella Beecher Hooker, Conn. ‘‘Introduc- 
tion of Foreign Representatives.’’ ‘The 
Next Step.’’ Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, 
Ill. ‘‘The Political Rights of Women,”’ Rev. 
Anna Howard Shaw, Penn. 

Saturday, Feb. 19, 10 A. M.—Report of 
Congressional Committee, Ellen Powell 
Thompson, chairman. Report of Committee 
on Course of Study, Carrie Chapman Catt, 
chairman. Report on Committee of Revi- 
sion of Constitution. 2.30 P. M.—Short ad- 
dresses by State presidents. 8. P.M.—‘‘His- 
tory of our Work with Congress,”’ Clara 
Bewick Colby, Nebraska. Addresses by 
women from the enfranchised States: Wyom- 
ing; Idaho; Colorado. Martha A. B. Conine, 
Member of State Legislature; Utah, Martha 
Hughes Cannon, Member of Stats Senate. 
“Our Defeats and our Triumphs,” Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, New York. Closing address 
by the President, Susan B. Anthony. 


CONVENTION RATES AT HOTELS AND BOARD- 
ING-HOUSES. 


THE Recent. The Headquarters during 
the Convention will be at the Regent, corner 
of 15th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Rates: $2.50 per day for one person in a 
single room, or $2.00 a day for two persons 
in a double room. 

Oxrorp Horet, corner of New York Ave. 
and 14th Street. Rates: $2.00 per day for 
one person in a single room, or for each of 
two persons in adouble room. Can accom- 
modate twenty-five persons. 

THE Freponis, H Street, near 14th. Rates: 
$2.00 per day or $10.00 pes week for one per- 
son in a single room: $3.00 per day or $18.00 
per week for two persons in a double room. 

THE ARDMORE, 516 13th Street. Rates: 
$1.50 per day or $9.00 a week for one person 
in a single room, or for each of two persons 
in a double room. 

Hote. VENDOME, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and 3d Street, N. W. Rates: twoin a room, 
$1.50 each; one in a room, $2.00, American 
Plan. European Plan, two in a room, 75 
cents each; one in a room, $1.00. 

Miss T. M. Cappen, 14th and L Streets, N. 
W. Accommodations for three people at 
$1.50 per day each: two in one room and one 
in a single room. 


Mrs. S. C. Comstock. 1464 Rhode Island 
Avenue. Lodgings for four people, two in 
a room, $1.50 per room. Jars direct to 
theatre, twenty minutes. 

Dr. ANNIE Witson, 1451 Rhode Island 
Avenue. Accommodations for four people, 
two in a room, 31.75 each. Cars direct to 
theatre, twenty minutes. 

Mrs. Harris, 717 12th Street. Accommo- 
dations can be had at $1.50 per day each for 
five people; four in one large room and one 
in a single room. 

As it is desirable that hotels know as soon 
as possible just how many they are to ex- 
pect, it is well for those planning to attend 
to write directly to the hotel of their choice, 
securing room. Be sure to state that you 
will be in attendance at the Convention and 
expect our rates. The Columbia Theatre, 
in which the meetings will be held, is at the 
corner of 12th and F Streets. 

RACHEL Foster AVERY, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
119 N. 19th Street, Philadelphia. 





| RAILROAD RATES TO WASHINGTON. 





All the railroads have granted a reduced 
| rate for the Annual Convention to be held 
in Washington, D. C., Feb. 14 to 1%, 1888. 
The round trip from any point will be one 
and one-third the usual fare. Purchase 
ticket to Washington, paying full fare, and 
secure a certificate at the same time. 
certificate will be signed at the Convention 
by the Secretary of Railroad Rates and a 
Special Agent, and you will then buy your 
return ticket for one-third. In this way your 
round trip will cost you one and one-third. 
Do not fail to secure the certisicate when you 
purchase your ticket to Washington. We 
must have one hundred certificates in order 
to get the reduction, so be sure you get yours 
to help make up the necessary hundred. 

This ought to be one of the largest con- 
ventions ever held, and it can be if every 
true suffragist will make a special effort to 
attend, and will influence friends to go. 
Let us rally our forces and have a real Jubi- 
lee meeting. Mary G. Hay, 

Sec. Railroad Rates. 

107 World Building, New York City. 
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TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 

Every one enjoys a good short story. 
Ten sample copies of the Woman’s JouR- 
NAL each containing a good short story 
and a large variety of other interesting 
reading, will be sent to any address for 
ten cents in stamps. 

Address Woman’s JOURNAL 3, Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


ONE STANDARD OF MORALS. 





The daily papers have recently reported 
that a young woman who has passed a 
creditable legal examination, and has ap- 
plied for admission to the Massachusetts 
bar, is opposed by women of her city on 
suspicion of immoral conduct. The charge 
appears to be of improper relations with 
the judge of a Massachusetts court. The 
young woman’s admission is postponed 
for the purpose of investigating the 
grounds of the allegations. 

We are not acquainted with the parties, 
and know nothing of the facts, but there 
is this to be said on the subject: 

1. It is a principle of law that every 
person accused of wrong-doing is to be 
considered innocent until proved guilty. 
The allegation must be sustained by con- 
clusive evidence, or the objection should 
be overruled. 

2. If, in the present case, the woman is 
refused admission to the bar, the judge 
with whom she is charged with improper 
relations should at once be impeached 
and removed. It is quite as important 
that judges should be of good moral char- 
acter as that lawyers should be so, and it 
would be manifestly unjust to put a stig- 
ma on the woman and allow the man to 
go unrebuked. 

3. While the law requiring an unblem- 
ished moral character as a condition of 
admittance to the bar is probably right, 
it is repellant to a sense of justice that it 
should be enforced against a woman when 
it has been practically almost a dead 
letter in the case of male law students 
seeking admission. Moreover, to deprive 
any person, man or woman, of the oppor- 
tunity of earning alivelihood by an honor- 
able trade or profession, is a hardship 
which should only be imposed upon actual 
proof of guilt. 

We hope, therefore, that the respectable 
and well-meaning women who have re- 
monstrated against this young woman’s 
admission, will also petition for the im- 
peachment and removal of the other party 
implicated, and that the two will stand or 
fall together. 

Since the foregoing was in type, we 
have received from an old subscriber in 
Fitchburg a letter which throws a differ- 
ent light upon the affair. If the facts are 
as stated (and we have no reason to doubt 
our correspondent’s statement), the case 
is not so much one of suspicion as of 
open and notorious public scandal. If so, 
we can only say, let both the guilty parties 
suffer an equal penalty. The protests of 
the women and the churches in Maine 
against the re-appointment of Judge Fos- 
ter, in what seems to be a somewhat simi- 
lar case, indicate what that penalty should 
be. H. B. B. 
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GOOD GOVERNMENT IN LOUISIANA. 

Louisiana has voted to hold a constitu- 
tional convention for the avowed purpose 
of disfranchising the illiterate negro vote, 
and has elected the members of the con- 
vention. In the decision to hold this 
convention, and in the election of the 
men who will compose it, the women of 
the State have had no voice. If the real 
object were to exclude illiteracy, the sim- 
ple and straightforward method would be 
to adopt an educational qualification 
such as exists in Maine, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Wyoming. But it is 
not desired or intended to exclude illit- 
erate white men. For the purpose of 
restricting the suffrage in the direction 
indicated, without directly conflicting 








with the 15th Amendment of the U. S. 


This | 
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Constitutions, which prohibits political 
distinction on account of race, color or 
previous condition of servitude, three 
methods are suggested: 

1. A combined educational and property 
qualification, the voter to be able to read 
and write English or French (French is 
insisted on in all the amendments, but not 
German or Italian, although there are 
fifty thousand of the former race and 
twenty-five thousand of the latter in Louis- 
iana), and to possess and pay taxes on 
$500 worth of property. A man can vote 
on the property of his wife or infant child. 
This proposition comes from the Reaction- 
aries, who are about equivalent to the 
Legitimists in France. Louisiana had a 
property qualification for the franchise 
sixty years ago. In New Orleans it would 
reduce the vote from 63,000 to about 
6,000. 

2. A device whereby the illiterate ne- 
groes will be disfranchised and the illiter- 
ate whites allowed to vote. This was 
done in Mississippi by the famous ‘‘under- 
standing clause,’’ and in South Carolina 
by a peculiar method of registration. 

3. Tbe clause most likely to be adopted, 
proposes an educational qualification, with 
certain conditions. All voters must be 
able to read and write English or French, 
or, if illiterate, must pay taxes on $200 
worth of property. The latter limitation 
will admit to the suffrage a great majority 
of the illiterate white voters, and particu- 
larly the Acadians. It will shut out the 
unnaturalized Italian vote, the illiterate 
pauper vote, and the bulk of the negro 
vote. 

Whatever may be the evils of the present 
political system, neither one of the three 
methods above named can be adopted 
without injustice and without creating 
permanent class distinctions in conflict 
with democratic principles. There is a 
fourth method whereby good government 
and an intelligent majority vote can be 
attained, without disfranchising any one. 
Extend sutfrage to Louisiana women who 
can read and write, and there will be no 
need of excluding any men who now vote. 
By the United States Census of 1880 (the 
only available one for this purpose) there 
were in Louisiana: 

White males over 21 whocan write, 92,433 

” “cannot write, 16,377 





_ Total white males over 21, 108,310 
Negro males over 21 who can write, 21,422 
- “ # ** cannot write, $6,555 
Total negro males over 21. 107,977 
_. Total legal voters, 216,787 
White women over 21 who can write, 85,926 
Negro oe oo 66) te 7 rT) 17,956 
_, Total women who can write, 103,882 
White voting majority on present basis. 833 
” “— ** "with women added, — 68,803 
Educated voting majority on present basis, 10,923 
” ed * ‘with women added, 114.805 


Thus in Louisiana there are 103,882 
women who can write, and 102,932 illit- 
erate male voters; so that the educated 
women would exceed in number the illit- 
erate men. 

On the basis of race there are 85,926 
white women who can write, and 107,977 
negro voters, of whom 86,555 are illit- 
erates. As only one in six of the negro 
women can write, the vexed problems of 
race and illiteracy would thus be settled 
upon an honorable, dignified, and perma- 
nent basis, without excluding anyone who 
now has the legal right to vote. 

In Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and Idaho, 
all women have a right to vote. Women 
in these four States vote in larger pro- 
portion than men, and men vote more 
generally than ever before. H. B. B. 





SEND IN THE PETITIONS. 


The suffrage petitions which have been 
in circulation should now be sent in to 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 





ILLINOIS ANTI-SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

The “Illinois Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women” has 
sent out a manifesto, announcing itself as 
a society newly formed to oppose equal 
suffrage. The chairman of its executive 
committee is the same Mrs. Caroline F. 
Corbin, of Chicago, who has been for 
years issuing manifestos signed by her- 
self as an officer of an Anti-Suffrage 
Association. These ‘‘Anti’’ associations 
generally go to pieces in a short time; 
and when, after a few years, they pull 
themselves together again, it is always 
announced with a flourish of trumpets 
that the suffragists are now for the first 
time to meet with organized opposition, 
and that now at last they will certainly be 
swept from the face of the earth. Mean- 
while, over an ever-widening extent of the 
earth’s surface, equal rights are being 
granted to women. 

This manifesto does not differ mate- 
rially from those which the same little 
group of ultra-conservative women have 
been sending out for years past. It pur- 
ports to give a history of the suffrage 
movement and of the anti-suffrage move- 
ment, the accuracy of which may be 
judged of by the assertion: “It is now 








nearly fifty years since the doctrine of the 
political rights of women had its first 
public expression in this country” (it is 
more than a hundred years), and that “it 
was in Boston that the first movement 
opposed to it appeared.” The first (mod. 
ern) movement opposed to it appeared in 
Lorain County, O., in April, 1870. 

The pamphlet is inaccurate and mis- 
leading when it deals with facts, but when 
it comes to theory, it makes perhaps as 
strong a presentation as can be made of a 
case that is inherently weak. The usual) 
objections are put forward with some 
plausibility, and letters of encouragement 
are appended from the Anti-Suffrage Asso- 
ciations of Massachusetts, New York City, 
Brooklyn and Albany, these being appar- 
ently the only places where any live 
‘*Anti’’ associations exist. 

lllinois suffragists have suggested that 
this manifesto be reviewed in the Woman's 
JOURNAL, but it will be reviewed in the 
Chicago papers instead, which will be 
much more useful. 

Meanwhile, we give the names of the 
eleven Chicago women who have signed 
Mrs. Corbin’s manifesto: 

Mrs. Caroline F. Corbin, Chairman Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Mrs. Samuel J. Nickerson, Mrs. Richard 
J. Oglesby, Mrs. Natalie S. Kennedy, Mrs. 
Malcolm Carruthers, Mrs. Geo. W. Smith, 
Mrs. Wm. Eliot Furness, Mrs. Christoph 
Hotz, Mrs. Ralph N. Isham; Mrs. Horatio 
N. May, Treas., 147 Astor Street; Miss 
M. D. Hutchinson, Sec., 299 Erie Street. 

Every one who has a copy of this docu- 
ment should keep it against the time 
when it will be an historical curiosity, like 
the pamphlets of thirty years ago, setting 
forth the ruin that must result from 
giving young women a collegiate educa- 
tion. A. 8. B. 





FROM KINDERGARTEN TO ALUMNZ. 

At the next meeting of the Eastern 
Kindergarten Association, Jan. 18, at the 
Girls’ High School, Boston, Miss Susan 
E. Blow will give a lecture. Miss Mary 
J. Garland has been reélected president 
of this Association. The Kindergarten 
Review for January contains a suggestive 
article by Miss Blow in regard to a grow- 
ing tendency in kindergartens to depart 
from Froebel’s pervasive principle of crea- 
tive self-activity. 

Governor Wolcott said in his inaugural 
address that of the total number of chil- 
dren who attend school in Massachusetts, 
more than 86 per cent. attend the public 
schools, only 14 per cent. being taught in 
private schools. The proportion of pupils 
who pass on to the high schools is increas- 
ing, and the pay of teachers, as well as 
the total amount expended for the schools, 
is greater than in previous years. During 
the past year three new normal schools 
have been opened, and the number in 
attendance has greatly increased, in spite 
of more rigid requirements for admission. 

The Boston Teachers’ Mutual Benefit 
Association has 988 members. The first 
annuities were paid Aug. 31, 1891, to four 
annuitants. Seventy-six have been retired 
and granted annuities, of whom 31 were 
retired for disability, and 45 for having 
completed the term of service. Ten an- 
nuitants have died, two have withdrawn, 
and one has resumed her work. The 
assessment amounts to 1 per cent. of each 
teacher’s salary. 

Miss Martha Louise Rich, daughter of 
Rev. A. J. Rich, of Milford, N. H., and 
vice-principal of the Teachers’ Training 
School of Fall River, Mass., will become 
the supervisor of the Boston Parental 
School, at a salary of $1,000, to be in- 
creased annually for five years. 

The freshman class of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege is by far the strongest and most 
vigorous that has so far entered, and the 
figures, when compared with those of 
former classes, show the effect of the 
movement for gymnastics and outdoor 
exercise for women, that began some 
fifteen years ago, when most of the mem- 
bers of the class were very small children. 
The full effect of this training is thought 
to be for the first time fully evident in 
this class. 

The Women’s League of the University 
of Michigan, founded in 1890, is now an 
organization of nearly five hundred mem- 
bers. Its two main objects are to increase 
social intercourse among the girls of the 
different departments of the University, 
and to furnish employment for girls who 
need pecuniary help during their college 
course. This year the League gives a 
series of seven ‘tat homes’’ in the Women’s 
Building. At each of these, Dr. Eliza 
Mosher, dean of the women, with a com- 
mittee of faculty ladies, receives. Through 
the employment bureau, established two 
years ago, nearly fifty college girls have 
already obtained work as waitresses, 
nurses, seamstresses, etc. The regular 
gymnasium classes, conducted by Miss 
Alice G. Snyder, under the direction of 
Dr. Eliza Mosher, have begun work for 
the yearin the gymnasium of the Women’s 





Building, with a large class of students. 
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The course is progressive, that is, women 
are gradually trained up to heavy work. 

Miss Julia Snow, Ph. D., of Cornell 
University, has been appointed as in- 
structor in botany at the University of 
Michigan, while Miss Langdon goes South 
on account of herhealth. Miss Snow was 
one of the women who received a foreign 
fellowship of the Collegiate Alumnx As 
sociation. She took her doctor’s degree 
at the University of Zurich. 


Two American college graduates have 
found their field in the Huguenot College 
at Wellington, Cape Colony, Africa. Miss 
Martha Veeder, of Cornell, is professor 
of mathematics, and Miss Alice W. Kel- 
logg is teaching English. 


Mrs. Cornelius Y. Stevenson, of Phila- 
delphia, has gone for a two months’ tour 
of investigation of the Upper Nile. She 
will go as the representative of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and will conduct 
researches in company with Flinders- 
Petrie. At the Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago, Mrs. Stevenson was appointed a 
judge for Egypt, Babylon and Greece, in 
the department of ethnology, and the 
jury atits first meeting elected her vice- 
president. In 1894, she was invited to 
lecture before the Peabody Museum at 
Harvard, and she was (it is said) the first 
woman whose name ever appeared upon 
a Harvard calendar. 
University of Pennsylvania conferred upon 
her the honorary degree of doctor of 
science,this being the first honorary degree 
conferred on a woman by the University. 
Mrs. Stevenson is secretary of the depart. 
ment of archeology and paleontology at 
the University of Pennsylvania, and honor- 
ary curator of the Egyptian and Mediter- 
ranean section of the University Museum. 

On retiring from the rectorship of the 
University of Vienna, Oct. 28, 1897, the 
distinguished Oriental scholar, Prof. Leo 
Reinisch, delivered an address, in which 
he expressed his warm approval of the 
enlightened policy of that institution in 
admitting students to its privileges with- 
out distinction of sex. He said that dur- 
ing the past year Gabriele von Posanner 
had, on completing the regular course in 
the medical department and passing a 
satisfactory examination, received the 
degree of M. D., and that this was the first 
time the University had conferred such a 
distinction on a woman. The progress of 
civilization, he added, is constantly in- 
creasing the complexity of human life, 
and thus presenting new problems for 
solution. Under the present social and 
industrial conditions, young women of 
the better class, but of moderate means, 
can be saved from physical, intellectual, 
and moral deterioration only by having 
full scope for the development of their 
mental powers. The higher education of 
woman, he thinks, will tend to prevent 
“the money-bag from being the chief 
motive to marriage,’’ but will not inter- 
fere with her functions and duties as wife 
and mother. He alludes to the well- 
known fact that great men have been, as 
a rule, the children of intellectually 
superior women; while, on the other hand, 
the decline of Mohammedan civilization 
in the Orient is due, for the most part, 
to the systematic exclusion of women 
from all higher culture, thereby stunting 
their mental faculties and nullifying their 
proper influence on social life and the 
education of the rising generation. One 
of the fruits of the present agitation of 
the woman question in Germany is a con- 
cise biography of Mary Woolstonecraft, 
with an admirable analysis and apprecia- 
tion of her ‘Vindication of the Rights of 
Women,” by Helene Richter. It is pub- 
lished in Vienna. 


A new $10,000 gymnasium for the young 
women of Iowa College, at Grinnell, was 
lately dedicated. It is the gift of Miss 
Carrie Rand, who has charge of the phys- 
ical culture work among the girls, and is 
erected by her as a memorial to her father 
and her brother. 

Mrs. Jessie C. Rogers and Dr. Beatrice 
Pearce have been chosen as members of 
the board of education of Waukegan, III. 


Miss Rose C. Swart, who has been con- 
nected with the Normal School at Osh- 
kosh for twenty-six years, was elected 
president of the Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association at its recent annual meet- 
ing. The informal ballot for president 
showed that Miss Swart had a large ma- 
jority over the two other candidates in 
the field. These latter, who were voted 
for in spite of their protestations, as they 
wished the election of Miss Swart, were 
Prof. Cheeversand Prof. McMynn. There 
was no objection to having the ballot de- 
clared formal, and Miss Swart’s election 
was made unanimous. She is the first 
woman president the Association has ever 
had. 


There were five contestants in the ora- 
torical contest of Kingfisher College, 
Oklahoma. The winner, Miss Minnie 
Davis, of Kingfisher, will represent King- 
fisher College at the territorial contest in 
Guthrie. The Agricultural College of 
Stillwater, the Normal of Edmond, and 


The same year the’ 





the University of Norman, will also be 
represented. All send women students 
except the University. 

The trustees appointed by Mrs. Phabe 
Hearst to obtain an architectural plan of 
the buildings and grounds for the Univer- 
sity of California, have just completed 
their programme for an international 
competition open to the architects of the 
world. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer lectured 
on Jan. 7 before the Public Education 
Association of New York City, on “Public 
Schools.”’ She said: **The public schools 
can never reach perfection until they have 
been divorced from politics.”’ She declared 
that the positions of trust and responsi- 
bility go by “pull.” The most essential 
features are neglected. Everywhere class- 
rooms are overcrowded and teachers over- 
taxed. 

Miss Alice Marie Clark, of Washington, 
has been elected professor of German in 
the Centenary Collegiate Institute at 
Hackettstown, N. J. She is the daughter 
of Rev. Lucien Clark, D. D., pastor of 
Foundry Church. She was graduated at 
the Woman’s College in Baltimore in 1896, 
and went abroad for travel and study. 
She spent eight months in Zurich, attend- 


‘ing lectures in the university and study- 


ing German under a private instructor. 
The Centenary Collegiate Institute is a 
Methodist college, within the bounds of 
the Newark Annual Conference. Dr. Fer- 
guson, of that Conference, is its president. 

Miss Kate L. Ogborn, of the Central 
China (Methodist) mission, says that the 
woman’s conference presented a memorial 
to the annual meeting, requesting it to 
make a rule that preachers should not 
bind their daughters’ feet, nor betroth 
their sons to foot-bound girls. In response, 
a committee was appointed by the annual 
meeting, which brought up resolutions 
containing the items before mentioned, 
and these additional ones: That any 
preacher who broke these rules was not 
wanted in the conference; that a mass- 
meeting should be held annually during 
the annual conference, which all would 
be expected to attend, to deal with the 
question of foot-binding; and that preach- 
ers should use their influence to do away 
with the practice. These resolutions were 
passed almost unanimously. Thena young 
father, a native preacher, proposed that 
ministers should not be allowed to be- 
troth their children in childhood. This 
was also heartily concurred in. 

The ’94 memorial prize debate held in 
the armory at Cornell, Monday night, was 
won by Miss Gail Laughlin, ’98. She is 
a graduate of Wellesley College, and was 
one of the founders of the Agora, a well- 
known debating and literary club at Wel- 
lesley. Miss Laughlin is the first woman 
to speak on the '94 stage, and the second 
woman to win a debate prize at Cornell, 
Miss Harriet Conners won the Woodford 
prize several years ago. F. M. A. 

— or 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





Miss Helena S. Dudley recently spoke 
upon the “Educational Work of the Col- 
lege Settlement,’’ before the Woman’s 
Club of Arlington, Mass. Miss Dudley is 
a resident of Denison House, Boston’s 
college settlement, and she described the 
work done there. The residents are mak- 
ing every exertion to bring better educa- 
tional advantages within the reach of the 
children and young people of the neighbor- 
hood. They have in successful operation 
a kindergarten class, classes in sewing, 
cooking and housekeeping for the girls, 
in woodwork, drawing and history for 
the boys, and evening classes in art, his- 
tory, penmanship and grammar for the 
young people. There is also a successful 
woman’s club, in which the mothers dis- 
cuss household matters, and which has 
been addressed by some of the best speak- 
ers in Boston. Miss Dudley dwelt upon 
the unsanitary and unattractive condition 
of most of the homes in the crowded tene- 
ment districts, and stated her belief that 
the best way to combat the saloon and 
other immoral influences, is to establish 
pleasant reading-rooms. 

The Women’s Club of Framingham, 
Mass., will help to furnish the women’s 
ward in the Framingham Hospital. 

The Thought and Work Club of Salem, 
Mass., has published a cook-book, which 
can be purchased of Mrs. A. G. Cousins, 
21 Norman Street, Salem. This is the 
second volume bearing the copyrighted 
name of the club, the first being ‘‘A Book 
of Proverbs” which attracted much atten- 
tion at the World’s Fair, and is still in de- 
mand among women’s clubs. 

The Woman’s Club of Denver has ac- 
cepted the report of its building commit- 
tee by a vote of 186 to 49, and will at once 
begin to erect a club house of its own. 
The new building is expected to be ready 
in time for the Biennial of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, which will 
be held in Denver next June. 

Mrs. Lee C. Harby, the gifted Southern 
writer, recently wrote as follows, concern- 
ing women’s clubs in the Crescent City: 





I find that in New Orleans there are 
about fifteen thousand women belonging 
to organized bodies limited to their own 
sex. These are literary, philanthropic, 
political, and social, taking precedence in 
the order named. This is a marvellous 
showing for the conservative South, espe- 
cially New Orleans, where the French ele- 
ment has so long ruled and forbidden 
women to take a prominent part in the 
eyes of the world. The spirit of organiza- 
tion is found in all classes of society, 
from the leader of the ‘“‘ton’’ to the mar- 
ket women. 

The “Geographic” and ‘Quarante”’ 
Clubs lead in exclusiveness, social stand- 
ing and cultivated study. The latter is 
limited to the number of forty, and has 
a long waiting list. ‘These forty are the 
very inner circle, the élite of the chosen 
“One Hundred and Fifty.’’ They meet 
only in private parlors; their meetings 
take the form of receptions, and the mem- 
bers come in their “swell’’ gowns. They 
allow no guests, unless it is some noted 
and distinguished stranger. Their work 
this winter is to be a critical study of the 
Renaissance, and they will have during 
the year occasional afternoons devoted 
to sociological questions. The money 
brought in by dues, etc., is used to pro- 
cure the ablest lecturers the country 
affords, to give them talks upon their 
chosen theme. In spite of their elegance 
and fashion they are women of advanced 
thought, given to earnest study and able 
deductions. 

Many members of this club are found in 
the body of eighteen furming ‘the Geo- 
graphic,’ every one of whom has already 
accomplished something in the literary 
world. Mollie Moore Davis, poet and 
novelist, is their president. They are 
unique in that they have no dues, keep no 
minutes, have but one officer, and transact 
no business. They are organized for 
study pure and simple. Their president 
arranges the programme, outlines the 
work, and each woman takes the part as- 
signed to her. They have devoted fifteen 
years to an exhaustive study of the relig- 
ions of the world, and the end is not yet. 
This has taken in the history, yeograplhy 
and literature of each country. They de- 
voted three years to the study of Judea 
alone, and in that time had wonderful 
symposiums from Rabbis, Protestant and 
Catholic bishops, and the clergy of all de- 
nominations; for they invite celebrities to 
address the Eighteen on their chosen sub- 
ject. No other guests are allowed; they 
meet in turn at each other’s houses, and 
after the exercises ‘‘break bread together” 
at a simple repast. They keep all their 
papers, intending ultimately to publish a 
volume. 


The National Science Club of Washing- 
ton, D. C., welcomes all women who are 
interested in the study of science and 
original investigations. The club, incor- 
porated in 1893, now numbers over 200 
members, many of whom are known by 
their researches and publications. There 
are twenty sections for subjects, and Mrs. 
Laura Osborne Talbott, 927 P Street, 
Washington, D. C., is the general secre- 
tary. A monthly journal is published con- 
taining papers contributed by members. 

F. M. A. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New YORK, JAN. 12, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The regular meeting of our City League 
took place at 412 Ninth Avenue, Thurs- 
day evening, Jan. 6. Notwithstanding a 
stormy night, there was a good attend- 
ance. Our third vice-president, Dr. Har- 
riette A. Keating, sent in her resignation, 
as her practice renders it impossible for 
her to attend the reunions with regularity. 
Her decision was accepted with regret, 
and Dr. Phebe J. B. Waite, at whose 
residence we are now hospitably enter- 
tained, was elected as third vice-president. 
Reports of the officers were given, that of 
the treasurer showing a good balance. 

Mrs. Mary E. Craigie, the speaker of 
the evening, gave a charming address on 
**Woman’s part in Civilization.’’ She 
traced the refining influence of woman’s 
nature in the earlier ages of the world, 
and spoke of her mission to-day, urging 
all workers for her enfranchisement to 
greater activity. Dr. Waite spoke in ac- 
cepting the vice-presidency. Miss Keyser 
emphasized the importance of the work 
the Union proposes doing, and introduced 
resolutions of sympathy with the efforts 
of the druggists to secure shorter hours 
on Sunday, which were, after debate, 
adopted. Mrs. Marguerite Moore, Dr. 
Mary D. Hussey, and others also spoke. 

The work in the counties throughout 
the State is going on with earnestness. 
In many localities the reunion of friends 
at the suffrage meetings is one of the 
pleasant features of the winter. In Os- 
wego County, Mrs. Gertrude Hart is push- 
ing the work energetically. She has re- 
cently organized a society at Fulton, with 
Mrs. Marcia A. McDonald as president, 
Mrs. Julia Murphy as corresponding sec- 
retary, and a full set of officers. Meetings 
are held every week, and as there is a 
good membership, with several associate 
members, the club is likely to bea suc- 
cess. There seems more activity than 
usual in the counties, without the aid of 
travelling organizers. 

In Livingston County Mrs. Mary Sey- 
mour Howell is always an inspiration, and 
wherever she is, there is sure to be dis- 
cussion of our question. She recently 
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SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


SUN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much better 
in quality than any other as our old reli- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish, 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and for 
“SUN PASTE” for quick use, and don’t be fooled with any other. 











gave her lecture on “I'he Coming Cen- 
tury,’ in the opera house at Mt. Morris, 
to a large audience, under the auspices of 
St. John’s Episcopal Church of that vil- 
lage. Rev. Mr. Sterling, the rector, in- 
troduced her, and for an hour and a half 
she held the close attention of her audi- 
ence. 

Now that the holidays are over, soci- 
eties are resuming their work. The Soci- 
ety for Political Study recommenced its 
meetings on Tuesday of last week, when 
Mrs. W. C. Brewster gave an excellent 
paper on John C. Calhoun. To-day the 
annual reception took place at the Tuxedo; 
a large number of guests were invited, 
including most of the club presidents of 
the city. After many short speeches, 
singing, and recitations, refreshments 
were served. Next week the regular 
course of study will be resumed, but the 
meetings for the rest of the season will be 
held at the Grand Central Palace, on Lex- 
ington Avenue, between 43d and 44th 
streets. Next Tuesday afternoon, Jan 17, 
Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell will 
give an address on Henry Clay. All 
women desirous of joining this class are 
invited to do so. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Lady Henry Somerset has resigned the 
presidency of the British Women’s Tem- 
perance Association, as her health is too 
much impaired for her to perform the 
duties. 

Are you thinking of attending the Wash- 
ington Convention? If so, send your 
name and address to the Committee on 
Railroad Rates, Miss Mary G. Hay, 107 
World Building, New York City. 


The Mayflower Pamphlet issued by the 
New York Mail and Express price 50 
cents, contains personal history and gen- 
ealogical records of many prominent 
families descended from the original 
signers of the Compact. 


Miss Marie Ada Molineux will read a 
paper on Andrea Del Sarto and Browning's 
poem, with stereopticon illustrations, at 
the parlors, 5 Park Street, Boston, Tues- 
day, January 18, 1898, at 3 o’clock. Ad- 
mission, 50 cents. 


At the recent Boston school election 
about 6,500 women voted and thereby 
controlled the choice of five out of the 
eight members elected. When it is re- 
membered that there were 102,987 regis- 
tered male voters, this was a wonderful 
success for the women voters. 











CLUBBING RATES FOR 1898. 


The WomAn’s JouRNAL will make the 
following reduced rates to subscribers 
who desire to take also either one of the 
following periodicals: 

















Regular With Together 

Price w. Jj. 
Atlantic Monthly $4.00 $6.50 $5.25 
Foru 3.00 50 4.50 
Harper’s Monthly 4.00 50 .00 
Pop. Science Monthly _§.co 7-50 50 
Century 2 4.00 6.50 5.50 
Review of Reviews = 2.50 5.00 4.00 
New England Magazine 3.00 550 4.50 
Chautauquan 2.00 4-50 4.00 
rena 2.50 5.00 4.00 
ndependent 3.00 5.50 4:50 
Outlook ? 3.00 5.50 475 
scientific American 3.00 5.50 4.50 
Public Opinion 2.50 .00 4.00 
Harper’s Weekly 400 .50 5.25 
Literature 400 6.50 5.50 
Trained Motherhood 1.00 3.50 2.75 
Mother’s Journal 1.00 3.50 2.00 
Good Housekeeping 200 4.50 3-75 
Kindergarten Review 200 50 3.50 
plarper s Bazar 400 .50 5.25 
St. Nicholas 300 550 450 
Harper’s Kound Table 1.00 350 3.00 
Youth od League } 175 4.25 3.25 








GrorGE WILLIs Cooke will lecture 
next Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 19 in the 
New England Woman’s Club Rooms, 3 
Park St., on “Patriarchal Rule in the 
Ancient Civilization.’’ Tickets 25 cents. 
Also on the four following Wednesday 
afternoons at the same place on other his- 
torical phases of the woman movement. 


——— 
BEGINNING THE YEAR 


With pure, rich, healthy blood, which 
may be had by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
you will not need to fear attacks of pneu- 
monia, bronchitis, fevers, colds or the grip. 
A few bottles of this great tonic and blood 
purifier, taken now, will be your best pro- 
tection against spring humors, boils, 
eruptions, that tired feeling and serious 
illness, to which a weak and debilitated 





—— 
system is enpecey liable in early spring. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla eradicates from the 


blood all scrofula taints, tones and 

strengthens the stomach, cures dyspepsia, 

rheumatism, catarrh and every ailment 

conees or promoted by impure or depleted 
ood, 





AMUSEMENTS. 
Sonne Theatre. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 





FALL AND WINTER SEASON. 


MONDAY. JAN. 17.—-ONE WEEK. 
BY REQUEST, 


Jim the Penman. 


Evening Prices, asc. and soc. 
flatinee, all Seats, asc. Daily atzand8 P.M. 





Grand Opera House. 

GEO.W.MAGEE, - ~- _ Lessee and Manager 
: Monday, Jan. 17, and Week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edw. Milton Royle, 


in Mr. Royle’s own Plays 


Friends a Captain Impudence, 


Even’gs at 8. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 2. 
Eve., 20€., 30€., §0C., 75¢. Mat.. 20€., 30c., Soc. 
Next—THOMAS W. KEENE. 


lowa Loan pond 


DES MOINES, 
& Trust Co.] — ——10WA. 















INCORPORATED 1872. 
CAPITAL, - - $500,000 
Une Lb, a 370,000 





you can safely invest your money at 
5% %_in Bonds ot this Company, ia 
amounts of $200, $300, $500, and $1000. 
Principal and Interest payable at Chem- 
ical National Bank, New York. 
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Call on, or address—————- 


WM. E. JENKS, 


31 Milk Street, - - Boston, Mass. 
ROOM 406. 


ART... 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


Works of Art, 


Many of which are printed 
= in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE. 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing. 








Soule Photograph Co., 


338 Washington Street. 
One Flight 


Will You 


Do what you can to save the birds from utter 
extinction, which is so surely threatened ? 
I have, with my own hands, reset in new 
type the 16-page pamphlet, entitled ‘‘Birds 
Nests, a Plea for Beast and Bird,” calling 
attention to this crying evil. I have added 
more matter and made it much more attract- 
ive, but I will send them for 15 cts. per dozen 
just the same to all who will read them and 


Pass Them Along 


to help circulate them. All my labor and 
time are freely given. If you cannot use one 
dozen, wili you send 10 cts. for half a dozen, 
or a 2-cent stamp for a single copy, read it 
yourself and then hand it, with a good word, 


To Others ? 


The farther one goes in this way, the better. 
Who will help save the birds? Address 


Joun YOUNGJOHN, 
297 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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WITH CLEARER VISION. 


BY MARY ROWLEs. 





Across that throbbing sea of separation, 
Whereon we drift alone, uncomforted, 


! 
| It would worry you to see it, so she would 
| put herself on a stretch to conceal it. 


She never would be selfish enough to rest 


'if the baby were fretty, or if our good 


brother-in-law were out and you seemed 


There comes a voice of hope and consolation | to want some one to chat with you.” 


That whispers softly, “Blessed are the 
dead!" 
And suddenly, with clearer vision gifted, 
We see them radiant on the farther shore; 
All burdens from their weary shoulders 
lifted, 


“That is true, | must admit.” 
“Yes,”’ said the Married Sister's Spouse, 


| “we could not make her take a night key 


and come and go like a lodger, and be as 
free as she ought to be. But if she lives 


From pain and death set free forevermore. | by herself she will unconsciously arrange 


EVENING TIME. 





BY EMILY HEWITT LELAND. 


Low burns the sun-tire in the west, 
Between far hills it pales and dies, 
And over all the summer world 
The dim, sweet twilight lies. 


A cottage doorway softly glows, 

A mother calls, with loving cheer, 
To one who grieves to leave his play— 
“Come home, come home, my dear!”’ 


Ah. when my life's long day is done, 
‘Tis Heaven enough if I may hear 
Mv mother calling through the dark— 
“Come home, come home, my dear!” 

—Advance. 


-_—--— 


HER FACE. 


Scant beauty Nature gave her; in disguise, 
Rugged and harsh she bade her go about, 
With face unlovely. save the dark, sad eyes 
From which her fearless soul looked 

bravely out. 


But Life took up the chisel, used her face 
Roughly with blows, as sculptors use a 
b lock: 
It wrought a little while, and lo! a grace 
Fell, as a sunbeam falls upon a rock. 


Across her soul a heavy sorrow swept, 
As tidal waves sweep sometimes o’er the 


land, 

Leaving her face. when back it ebbed and 
crept, 

Tranquil and purified, like tide-washed 
sand. 


And of her face her gentleness grew part. — 
‘And all her holy thoughts left there their 
trace; a 
A great love found its way within ber heart, 
Its root was there, its blossom in her face. 


So. when Death came to set the sweet soul 


free 
From the poor body that was never fair, 
We watched the face and marveled much to 


see 
How Life had carved for Death an angel 
there. —Selected. 


-_ 
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RIGHTS OF THE WOMAN WHO WORKS. 





BY HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 





“Pshaw!’ said the Married Sister, ‘I 
am impatient with Minerva for going off 
to live by herself. A single woman should 
live with her relatives, if she has any, 
until she marries and sets up a family of 
her own.”’ 

‘Perhaps she feels that in earning her 
own living she also earns the right to a 
certain independence,” suggested the 
Married Sister's Spouse. 

“Suppose she does,”’ retorted the Mar- 
ried Sister; “‘it is not proper, and it does 
not speak well for her family among out- 
siders.”’ 

‘It’s none of outsiders’ business,”’ said 
the Bachelor Brother; ‘‘in fact, it is not 
yours, nor mine, nor any one’s business 
but Minerva’s, so long as she is able to 
take care of herself and live in a health. 
ful, respectable way.” 

“That's just like a man,” said the Mar- 
ried Sister. ‘Now consider. Minerva is 
entirely alone in the world. She is away 
from her house, wherever it is, from nine 
to five o’clock every day in the week, and 
while she earns a good salary, she has 
nothing for luxuries. I have a comfort- 
able home, with something to spare all 
around, which I should be glad to share 
witb her. She could give me some equiv- 
alent in odd ways, if she felt she must, 
and save her money to dress better and 
buy the fine things she loves. I do not 
want her to feel under any obligations. 
Of course I should appreciate a little help 
occasionally with the housekeeping and 
the children.”’ 

‘‘ Yes,’ interrupted the Bachelor 
Brother; ‘‘and poor Minerva would never 
have an hour she could call her very own. 
If her work required her early or kept 
her late she would be upsetting your 
breakfast and your dinner, or going with- 
out her own. If people came to see her 
on business or pleasure, they would be 
more than likely to intrude on your vis- 
itors or your privacy. If she wanted to 
do this, that, or the other, she would 
always be accountable to you forit. Those 
very considerations you spoke of, her 
company or her help to you, would always 
crop up in her own mind to interfere with 
her duty to herself, either in work or 
pleasure.” 

“How absurd!” said the Married Sister; 
‘we were always the best of friends. 
Neither of us would be selfish.” 

‘Precisely,’ answered the Bachelor 
Brother; “if Minerva left her work tired 
to death, she could not give up to it freely 
and healthily as soon asshe left the office. 


j 
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her conditions to suit her taste and re- 
quirements. The very fact that she has 
no one to consult will arouse impulses for 
self-preservation that would never crop 
out in another person’s house, even in 
ours.” 

“Why, both of you horrid men seem to 
be against me!” cried the Married Sister. 
“I believe you are encouraging her to 
refuse all the little luxuries of my home, 
and to go off and live in her own econom- 
ical, half-Bohemian fashion!” 

“If we are, dear Sis,” spoke up the 
Bachelor Brother, ‘it is because we ad- 
mit Minerva’s right to her own mind, for 
one thing. For another, we ought to be 
better fitted than you are to judge the 
case of a working person, woman or man. 
We know that as soon as we ceased to be 
boys we began to shape everything towards 
our life-work, John with his business, I 
with my profession. With that came the 
growth of our individuality, the natural 
instinct for a place of our own. When 
we could pay our way we felt that we had 
an inalienable right to live as we wanted 
to, provided we behaved ourselves and 
did not shirk our duty. Our families ex- 
pected us to have our freedom, to set up 
bachelor apartments, if we wanted to. 
Neither of us would have amounted to 
a hill of beans if we had been shut in and 
pampered as, with the best intentions, 
you wish to shut in Minerva. 

‘The women who are coming into our 
businesses and our professions are in 
pretty much the same situation as the 
young men. A woman will soon lose her 
job or break down if she works hard at 
her typewriter or her designing board all 
day and helps any one keep house nights 
and mornings, Sundays and holidays. She 
needs to be her own mistress. She needs 
free access to many people and things, 
and she needs to spend her off hours in 
exercise, fresh air, reading and entertain- 
ments. Women who take up office work 
are too little inclined to appreciate what 
rest and recreation they need, and with 
all due respect to you, my dear sister, a 
woman who lives as you do, with no 
heavy drain on her purse or her time, is 
usually a cruel waster of the working 
woman’s off hours. 

“Minerva has fixed herself in a handy, 
comfortable little apartment, where all 
the daily essentials to her health are pro- 
vided for without infringing on any one 
else’s rights or comfort. One of her chief 
pleasures now is to visit you. She comes 
for dinner on Sunday; she plays with the 
children, has a good talk with you, and 
goes back refreshed to her own widely 
different life of hard and steady work. 
You now appreciate that she has a harder 
time in life than yourself, and you think 
of all the comforts and pleasures you can 
give her. So do her other friends. If she 
were ‘living with her sister,’ she would 
be considered more fortunate (though in 
reality less so than now), and would not 
have so many little pleasures to lubricate 
life. 

“For my part, I’m glad Minerva has 
had the sense to set up for herself and 
the backbone to persist in doing so in the 
face of all the opposition which was 
thrown at her by youand other eminently 
respectable but wholly uncomprehending 
mothers of families. As the world has 
had to accept the woman who works, it 
will now have to allow her to live on her 
earnings as she sees fit. The shadowy 
figure of the maiden aunt is disappearing 
from the background of our family groups. 
We must look for her in the full light 
of her own fireside, calling her soul her 
own, and quite as much a dispenser of 
good cheer as her married sister.’’—(Con- 
gregationalist. 


4 DOCTOR'S BILL. 


A good true story is told of a San Fran. 
cisco woman and a doctor with a con- 
science. The doctor performed a success- 
ful operation for a rich woman, and when 
asked for his bill, presented one for $50. 
The lady smiled and said, ‘Do you con- 
sider that a reasonable charge, consider- 
ing my circumstances?”’ The doctor 
replied: “That is my charge for that 
operation; your circumstances have noth- 
ing to do with it.” The lady drewa check 
for $500, and presented it to him. He 
handed it back, saying: “I cannot accept 
this. My charge for that operation is 
$50." “Very well,” the lady replied. 
‘Keep the check, and put the balance to 
my credit.”” Some months after, she re- 
ceived a lengthy itemized bill, upon which 
were entered charges for treatment of 
various kinds, rendered to all sorts of 








odds and ends of humanity, male and 
female, black and white, who had been 
mended at her expense. She was so de- 
lighted at it that she immediately placed 
another check for $500 to her credit on 
the same terms, and it is now being 
earned in the same way. 
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THE MYTH OF CONSERVATISM. 

If there is one delusion dear above all 
others to the heart of the Southern man, 
it is the idea that Southern women are 
conservative. You couldn't drive this 
out of a Southerner’s brain if you had 
‘the tire of all creation straightened out 
for a crow bar,”’ as the ‘‘Autocrat”’ says. 
The Southern man steadfastly believes 
that Southern women are proof against 
the intluences that have contaminated wo- 
manhood at the North. He regards with 
an infinite pity the men of Massachusetts, 
New York and the rest of the places be- 
yond the Ohio River, and thanks heaven 
that he lives in ‘‘God’s country,’’ where 
women are all feminine and there are no 
progressive, strong-minded creatures with 
notions about exercising municipal suf- 
frage, running for office, voting for school 
trustees, purifying politics, and saving the 
nation generally. 

The logic of facts is all against such a 
view as this, but if a real Southern gentle- 
man wants to hold a certain ideal of 
womanhood and believe it to be realized 
by the women of his section, he is not 
going to be hindered by so trifling a thing 
as the logic of facts. Visitors in the 
South always have the ‘‘conservatism”’ of 
its women held up before them, and woe 
to a writer who would give a report of 
Southern womanhood adverse to the 
accepted ideal of Southern men! 

Some time ago, an article in Lippincott’s 
touched on this subject. The writer must 
have confined his travels to the mountain 
regions of East Tennessee or Western 
Kentucky, for after speaking of “the 
chivalrous standard of conduct toward 
women” which prevails in the South, he 
says: 

To the influence of this ideal is largely 
due the conservatism of the South. There 
is, for example, no clamor among Southern 
women for the ballot, for that would be 
out of harmony with the idea which they 
have been taught to hold of the true 
Southern woman. There are no platform 
orators among them, for public speaking 
before a mixed audience is out of all 
accord with the long accepted ideal. The 
fact of being Southern, and thereby com- 
mitted to a special course of thinking and 
acting, is never far from the consciousness 
of the average woman south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, and so of the men, in a some- 
what less degree. 

All this is strictly true of the women 
who live in the neighborhood of John 
Fay’s ‘‘Hell for Sartain Creek.”’ or Charles 
Egbert Craddock’s ‘‘Lone Mountain;”’ 
but as a description of women in Southern 
cities and towns it is laughably far from 
the truth. There is no clamor for the 
ballot, it is true; but there is an Equal 
Rights Association in every Southern 
State, and as for platform orators, they 
abound from North Carolina to Texas. 
Miss Anthony declares that Southern 
women are “born orators;’’ and if one 
wants to hear the most finished address, 
delivered with the most perfect grace and 
self-possession at a Federation of Clubs, 
a Council of Women, a W. C. T. U. Con- 
vention, or a woman suffrage convocation, 
he must scan the programme until he 
finds the name of the member from 
Louisiana, Kentucky or South Carolina. 

Our magazine writer seems never to 
have heard of Laura Clay, of Kentucky, 
who has the gift of eloquence that right- 
fully accompanies the distinguished name 
she bears; of Virginia D. Young; of Helen 
Morris Lewis, a lineal descendant of one 
of the signers of the Declaration, and a 
leader of the suffrage cause in North 
Carolina, and a speaker of rare fire and 
magnetism; of Josephine Henry and Mar- 
garet Ingels, who drew immense audiences 
and made bundreds of votes for free silver 
ia Kentucky during the last presidential 
campaign; of Mrs. Lide C. Meriwether, of 
Tennessee, whose wit and wisdom can hold 
and sway an audience whether her theme is 
temperance or woman suffrage; of dozens 
of women, indeed, in every Southern 
State, who have the gift of eloquence, and 
can use their tongues to advantage in 
public as well asin private. If our maga- 
zine writer had dropped into the Woman’s 
Building of the Tennessee Centennial any 
time from the first of last May to the 
thirtieth of October, he would probably 
have concluded that his article needed a 
little revising. Public speaking may be 
contrary to the “accepted ideal’’ in the 
South, but when one recalls the floods of 
feminine oratory that have poured from 
Southern lips in the same Woman’s Build- 
ing for six months past, it is plain that, 
whoever framed this ‘ideal,’ it is not 
women who have “accepted” it. ‘Public 
speaking before a mixed audience” is a 
privilege that the South has always 
accorded to the ‘‘sweet girl graduate;” 
and it has finally become an unquestioned 





proposition among all educated people 
that if the ‘‘true Southern woman” can 
speak to a mixed audience when her brain 
is in the mushy state peculiar to sweet 
sixteen, and she hasn’t a sensible idea to 
bless herself with, she can certainly ven- 
ture on the same performance when her 
intellect is in its maturity, and she really 
has something to say that the world would 
like to hear. 

Ah, if this benighted magazine writer 
could only hear Mrs. Van Leer Kirkman 
make an address of welcome, or Miss 
Clara Conway tell a mixed audience what 
she knows about education, or woman 
suffrage, or palmistry! 

This accepted ideal must be made of 
stern stuff, for Southern women have 
been trampling it under their feet, lo, 
these many years, and still, in some fash- 
ion or other, it seems to abide, and 
Southern men hug it to their breasts and 
fervently declare that it governs their 
wives and daughters and mothers to the 
exclusion of every other law. The ideal 
received a very severe blow a few years 
ago when the women of the blue grass 
arose as one and declared that they would 
not be represented in Congress by a man 
who had violated all the decencies of 
domestic life. Southern women meddling 
in national politics! What was the world 
coming to? Such unfeminine conduct 
was to be expected, of course, from wom- 
en away up in Massachusetts, where there 
was no accepted ideal, and women could 
be as masculine as they pleased to be, 
but Kentucky women, and blue-grass 
women at that—it was simply unbeliev- 
able! However, the storm passed and 
the Colonels persuaded themselves that 
this was only a case of temporary aberra- 
tion that would never occur again. But 
last summer a worse thing happened. 
Over fifty women plunged into the thick 
of Kentucky politics as candidates for the 
office of county school superintendent! 
They not only were so unfeminine as to 
run for office, but a large per cent, of 
them actually ‘got there,’ as one en- 
thusiastic candidate expressed it, ‘“‘with 
both feet,’’ and since the November 
election the swarm of women who 
want to be State librarians and clerks 
of the Senate and clerks of the House 
has struck consternation to the soul of 
the legislator. The ‘conservative’? wom- 
en of Louisville have followed the perni- 
cious example of their New York sisters, 
and have dabbled in municipal politics; 
and the present mayor acknowledged his 
great obligations to them in a nice little 
speech at the time of his inauguration. 

LipA CALVERT OBENCHAIN. 

Bowling Green, Ky. 

(Continued next week.) 





NATIONAL AMERICAN CONSTITUTION. 


At a meeting of the Business Committee 
of the National American W. S. A., at 
Adams, Mass., last summer, a sub-com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare a revised 
Constitution, to be submitted to the Asso- 
ciation at the annual convention next 
February. The revision has consisted 
almost entirely in rearrangement, not in 
actual change. At each annual meeting, 
as necessity required, a few By-Laws have 
been added, and it was thought best to 
gather those pertaining to the same thing 
into one Article. This will enable any 
one wishing to know the duty of officers 
to find all the duties in Article IV. and 
not scattered throughout the Constitution 
and By-Laws. The only article that it is 
proposed to drop from the Constitution 
entirely is Section 5 of Article IV. The 
only new things added to the Constitution 
are one or two points in regard tothe duty 
of the Treasurer, in Section 6 of Article 
IV., and Section 5 of Article VI., and the 
clause, ‘‘but shall not be entitled to vote,”’ 
in Section 8 of Article VI., and the words 
“by ballot,’ in Section 3 of Article VI. 
This rearrangement changes entirely the 
old order of the By-Laws. 

It is proposed to change and rearrange 
the Constitution and By-Laws so as to 
read as follows: 

CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE I, 
Name. 

The name of this Association shall be 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association . 

ARTICLE IL. 
Object. 

The object of this Association shall be 
to secure protection, in their right to vote, 
to the woman citizens of the United 
States, by appropriate National and State 
legislation. 

ARTICLE III. 
Officers. 

Section 1. The officers of this Asso- 
ciation shall be a President, a Vice-Presi- 
dent-at-Large, a Recording Secretary, a 
Corresponding Secretary, a Treasurer and 
two Auditors. 

Sec. 2. Presidents of auxiliary State 
Associations shall be ex-officio Vice-Presi- 
dents. 

ARTICLE IV. 
Duties of Officers. 

SEcTION 1. The General Officers, viz. 

the President, Vice-President-at-Large, 





Recording and Corresponding Secretaries. 
Treasurer, two Auditors, the Honorary 
President and Chairman of Organization 
Committee, shall constitute a Business 
Committee, to supervise the general in- 
terests of the work (in the interim) of the 
annual meetings. Five members shal] 
constitute a quorum, or @ majority may 
act by eneeeeeanene. Special meetings 
may be called by the President, and must 
be called when requested by three mem- 
bers of the Business Committee. 

Sec. 2, The President shall perform 
the duties usual to such office. 

Sec. 3. The Vice-President shall per- 
form all the duties of the President ip 
case of the President's absence or disabi}- 


ity. 

Sec. 4. The Recording Secretary shall 
keep a correct record of the proceedings, 
and perform all other duties usual to such 
office. 

Sec. 5. The Corresponding Secretary 
shall conduct all correspondence of the 
organization, and shall secure from the 
Corresponding Secretary of each auxiliary 
State Association a report of its work. 

Sec. 6. The Treasurer shall keep an 
accurate account of receipts and disburse- 
ments, and shall present a detailed report 
thereof at each annual meeting. The 
Treasurer shall pay no bill of the general 
association, except on an order of the 
President and Recording Secretary, but 
may disburse the funds of standing com- 
mittees, when directed to do so by an 
authorized person on the committee, with- 
out the signature of the President and 
Recording Secretary. The Treasurer shall 
provide the State Associations with blank 
credentials for delegates to the annual 
meeting, and shall be ex-officio chairman 
of the Committee on Credentials. The books 
of the Treasurer must close the first day 
of January, and the Treasurer’s report 
shall be read at the second business meet- 
ing of the annual convention. 

Sec. 7. The Auditors shall examine 
and verify the books of the Treasurer, 
and shall give a report thereof at each 
annual meeting. 

ARTICLE V. 
Election of Officers. 

SECTION 1. The General Officers of this 
Association shall be elected on the last 
day but one of the annual meeting. They 
shall be nominated by an informal ballot. 
The three persons receiving the highest 
number of votes for any office shall be 
considered the nominees, and the election 
be decided by a formal ballot. 

Sec. 2. The term of the General Offi- 
cers shall expire at the end of the last 
session of the convention, and the term 
of the newly elected officers shall com- 
mence with the session of the Executive 
Committee held at the close of the con- 
vention. 

Sec. 3. The Business Committee may 
fill any vacancy on that committee which 
may occur during the year. 

Sec. 4. In the election of officers the 
delegates present from each State shall 
east the full vote to which that State is 
entitled. The vote shall be taken in the 
same way upon any other question when- 
ever the delegates present from five States 
request it. In other cases each delegate 
shall have one vote. 


ARTICLE VI. 
Annual Convention. 

SEcTION 1. This Association shall hold 
an annual convention of regularly elected 
delegates for the election of officers and 
the transaction of business. An annual 
meeting shall be held in Washington, 
D. C., during the first session of each 
Congress. 

Sec. 2. The persons entitled to vote at 
the annual convention shall be three del- 
egates-at-large for each auxiliary State 
Society, and one delegate in addition for 
every one hundred members of each State 
auxiliary; the State Presidents and State 
Members of the National Executive Com- 
mittee; the General Officers of this Asso- 
ciation; and the chairmen of standing 
committees. 

Sec. 3. In the absence of State Presi- 
dent or State Member of the Executive 
Committee, the delegation from that State 
may elect a proxy by ballot. 

Sec. 4. A State Association, having no 


Health Brought Back 


Could Not Eat without Excru- 
ciating Pain 











All Disagreeable Symptoms Cured 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilia. 

“T was taken with catarrh of the 
stomach. At times I had a ravenous ap- 
petite and at other times I could not eat 
anything. I suffered excruciating pain 
from what I ate. I bloated badly after 
eating and especially on arising in the 
morning, when I frequently had vomiting 
spells. I was running down so fast I had 
to stop work and I was advised to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I did so and in a 
short time I commenced to feel better. I 
could eat without distress, the bloating 
disappeared and all the disagreeable symp- 
toms of my trouble passed away. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has brought back my health 
and today Iam welland strong.” MARY 
L. CUMMINGs, North Brookfield, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Pnrifier. 
Sold by all druggists. Price, $1; six for $5, 


. * cure liver ills; easy to 
Hood Ss Pills take,easy to operate.250, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 
Tracts for use in debate, forty differen 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
Leaflet Department, M. W. S. A., 3 Park St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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delegates present, shall not give a proxy 
to a person from another State. 

Sec. 5. Any State whose dues are un- 
paid on Jan. 1 shall lose its vote in the 
convention for that year. 

Sec. 6. Delegates must present creden- 
tials signed by the President and Record- 
ing Secretary of their respective States. 

Sec. 7. Any State Woman Suffrage 
Association may become auxiliary to the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and thus secure representation in 
the annual convention, by paying annu- 
ally into its treasury ten cents per mem- 
ber of the State Society and its paid-up 
auxiliaries. 

Sec. 8. All persons paying not less than 
one dollar annually into the treasury of 
this Association shall become members 
thereof, and shall be entitled to attend all 
its public meetings, to participate in all 
discussions, and to receive reports and 
other documents published by it, but shall 
not be entitled to vote. The payment of 
fifty dollars ($50) into the treasury shall 
constitute a Life Member of the Associa- 
tion, with all the privileges belonging to 
the regular annual members. 


ARTICLE VII. 

This Constitution may be amended by a 
two-thirds vote at any annual meeting, 
after one day’s notice in the Convention, 
notice of the proposed amendment having 
been given to the Business Committee, 
and by them published in the suffrage 
papers not less than three months in 
advance. 

BY-LAWS. 
By-Law I. 
Executive Committee. 

Section 1. The Executive Committee 
of this Association shall hold one session 
preceding the opening of each annual 
convention, and another at its close. 

Sec. 2. The decisions reached by the 
Executive Committee shall be presented 
in the form of recommendations at the 
business sessions of the convention. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Committee may 
elect annually ten or more honorary Vice- 
Presidents. 

By-Law II. 

The Committee on Resolutions shall 
consist of one person from each State, 
elected by the delegation from the organi- 
zation represented. 

By-Law IIL. 

After each annual convention the Busi- 
ness Committee shall elect the following 
Standing Committees: A Committee on 
Programme, to consist of five persons, 
one from each section of the country, of 
which the President shall be chairman, to 
arrange the programme for the next 
annual meeting; a Congressional Com- 
mittee, to have in charge the direct Con- 
ressional work; Committees on Press 
Work, Enrolment, Federal Suffrage, Presi- 
dential Suffrage, Local Arrangements and 
Railroad Rates. 

By-Law IV. 

The annual report prepared by the Sec- 
retary of each State Association, and ap- 
proved by the President of that Associa- 
tion, must be read as written, and any 
alterations must be made from the floor 
in open convention. 

By-Law V. 

These By-Laws may be amended by a 
two-thirds vote at any annual meeting, 
one day’s notice having been given in 
convention. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OREGON ANNUAL MEETING. 





The 26th Annual Convention of the 
Oregon State E. S. A. was held, Nov. 24, 
at the society’s headquarters in Portland. 
The meeting was spirited and harmoni- 
ous. The reports of the president, secre- 
taries, and treasurer showed much quiet 
progress in most of the counties through- 
out the State. ° 

Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway was re- 
elected president; Mrs. Ada Cornish 
Hertsche, vice-president; Dr. Anice F. 
Jeffries, vice - president -at-large; Mrs. 
Mary Schaffer Ward, recording secretary ; 
Miss Frances E. Gotshall, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. J. C. Pritchard, treasurer. 

The report of the recording secretary 
shows one regular meeting, on the first 
Saturday of each month, throughout the 
year. Spirited speeches were made by 
Mrs. Hertsche, Mrs. Pritchard, and others, 
endorsing Mrs. Duniway’s plan of work, 
which is that of a quiet educational cam- 
paign among the voters, who alone are to 
decide the question as to whether women 
are to be admitted as equals at the ballot 
box. 

Mrs. George E. Spencer made a strong 
speech, claiming that women were the 








power through whom the ballot must 
come; that the apathy of men upon the 
question was a mere reflection of the in- 
difference of women. To this Mrs. Duni- 
way replied that it was more frequently 
the injudicious agitation of the suffrage 
question by a few women with more zeal 
than discretion, and less tact than under- 
standing, that gave men an excuse for 
voting ‘‘no.”’ 

The situation in the State of Wasbing- 
ton, where a suffrage amendment will be 
voted upon at the next general election, 
was carefully considered, and such frater- 
nal aid as the Oregon Association can 
render was cordially promised. 

Resolutions were adopted, expressing 
regret at the death of John. F. Gotshall, 
Esq., to whose efforts permanently to 
establish a local journal to promulgate 
universal liberty the Association is much 
indebted. Miss Virginia Jenkyns en- 
livened the meetings with vocal and in- 
strumental music of a high order, and 
was made an honorary member of the 
Association. 

Dr. Anice F. Jeffries, of Salem, the vice- 
president-at-large, Mrs. W. R. Ellis, wife 
of Representative Ellis, and Mrs. A. 8. 
Duniway, State president, were chosen 
delegates to the National Convention. 
Mrs. Duniway was again chosen as mem- 
ber of the National American Executive 
Committee. Senator McBride, Congress- 
men Thos. H. Tongue and W. R. Ellis 
were made honorary members of the State 
Association. x. 
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VERMONT NOTES. 








A new local Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has been formed at Burlington, with 
Mrs. Jane M. Taft, wife of one of the 
Supreme Court judges, as president, Mrs. 
M. L. Benedict as secretary, and Miss 
Frances Walker as treasurer. The State 
secretary, Miss Laura Moore, writes: 
“The earnestness of purpose manifested 
by the new local is truly cheering.”’ 


—_—»> 


OHIO. 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE APPROVED. 
ToLepo, O., JAN. 6, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Whatever proposed legislative action 
may take place in Ohio, to deprive 
women of school suffrage, the represen- 
tatives of this District are solidly against 
any measure denying women this morsel 
of citizens’ rights. At the meeting of the 
Woman Suffrage Association yesterday, 
Mrs. S. S. Bissell, the corresponding sec- 
retary, presented replies to letters she had 
written to State Senators W. G. Leet, 
Toledo; Rev. Adam Schaefer, Manomee; 
H. Walter Doty, Findlay, and Represen- 
tatives J. C. MacBroom and F. B. Niles, of 
Toledo. In compliance with the request 
of the Association, Mrs. Bissell asked 
these gentlemen not to vote for any meas- 
ure repealing the statute which admits 
women to the school - suffrage right of 
citizenship, and at once to advise the 
Toledo Association of any effort which 
may be made with this purpose in view. 
All replied promptly in the most cour- 
teous, kindly manner. 

Hon. F. B. Niles says: ‘‘I am satisfied 
that the best interests of the public 
schools demand that the mothers of the 
country have a very decided voice in the 
management of the schools.” 

Hon. W. G. Leet writes, “I am an ad- 
vocate of woman suffrage, uncompromis- 
ingly so.”’ 

Hon. S. C. MacBroom says: “I will be 
pleased to comply with the request of the 
Toledo Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Hon. H. Walter Doty says: ‘ The 
motto of the Association, ‘Equality be- 
fore the law,’ embraces my sentiments. I 
am unable to comprehend by what pro- 
cess of reasoning a self-respecting, un- 
selfish man would claim for himself rights 
and privileges he would deny his mother, 
sister, wife or daughter.”’ 

Rev. Adam Schaefer says: ‘Should 
there be any effort to repeal the woman 
school suffrage law, I shall most earnestly 
and emphatically oppose it.”’ 

Mr. Buckley, president of the Cleveland, 
O., Board of Elections, to whom is attrib- 
uted the effort of organizing legislation 








to deprive women of the school ballot, 
denies in the public press that he has done 
so, and says: “I am sorry I am condemned 
by the ladies, and can assure all that it is 
no fault of mine.” 

Notwithstanding this, a convention has 
been called at Columbus, for Jan. 11, 12 
and 13, of representatives of all Boards of 
Education of Ohio, to discuss public 
school questions, among them the follow- 
ing: ‘Does the vote cast, and the results 
of the extension of the privilege to wom- 
en, justify the extra expense in elec- 
tions?”’ 

Miss Georgia Hopley, a bright journal- 
ist and believer in women’s enfranchise- 
ment, will reply to this question from the 
enlightened woman’s standpoint. A letter 
embodying the views of the Toledo 
Woman Suffrage Association will be for- 
warded to her, with the request that she 
read it before the Convention. 

Rosa L. SEGuR. 


TOLEDO MONTHLY MEETING. 

In the opening monthly meeting of the 
Toledo Woman Suffrage Association at 
Fort Industry Block, Wednesday, the 
president, Mrs. Rosa L. Segur, gave a brief 
but very interesting address, in which she 
told of the events of the month in suffrage 
circles. She read from an article, pub- 
lished recently on the Woman’s Page of 
the Commercial, in which the subject of 
taking from Ohio women the right to vote 
for school officials was discussed. The 
tact that at a meeting of educators of the 
State, to be held at Columbus on Jan. 11, 
the subject ‘‘Does the Vote Cast and the 
Privileges to Women Justify the Expense 
of the School Election?” will be brought 
up for consideration was stated. It was 
decided that the corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. S. 8S. Bissell, should write to the per- 
son who will answer the question at the 
conference, expressing the views of the 
Association on the subject and asking that 
it receive respectful consideration. 

An appeal was read from Susan B. 
Anthony asking for money to aid in the 
establishment of a press bureau, from 
which suffrage literature could be pre- 
pared and distributed to the leading news- 
papers of the world. It was thought that 
at the annual meeting of the National 
American W. S. A., to be held in Wash- 
ington in February, the bureau would 
be established as a department of the suf- 
frage work and an appropriation of $3,000 
is asked for the work. It was decided to 
lay the matter on the table until after the 
meeting in February, when it will be made 
known what the National Association will 
do. 

The police matron’s report, given by 
Dr. Emma Butman, was as follows: Wom- 
en, forty; boys, twenty-three; three boys 
sent to Lancaster; one transient. Mrs. 
Lucie Harmon will visit the station this 
month. 

The suffrage headquarters in Fort In- 
dustry block have been newly decorated 
and renovated and present a very pretty 
appearance. Bills for the work were 
presented and ordered paid. An interest- 
ing home and foreign report was given by 
Mrs. Julia P. Cole. 

The closing half hour of the session was 
given to the reading of a most interesting 
paper by Mrs. Harmon on the sub ject of 
‘Municipal Government.’’ The paper was 
one written for and read before the mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Educational Club 
and was read by request before the suf- 
frage workers. It is an exceptionally in- 
teresting and comprehensive paper and 
drew out an animated discussion, con- 
tinuing until the hour of adjournment. 

—_—o_ oe 
COLORADO ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the Colorado 
Equal Suffrage Association was held at 
the Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, on Jan. 1, 

Mrs. J. Guthrie Brown called the meet- 
ing to order, and Mrs. Mahlon V. Johnson 
offered the invocation. Mrs. Katherine 
A. G. Patterson, the president, appointed 
as committee on resolutions: Mrs. M. A. 
B. Conine, Mrs. L. M. Stansbury, Mrs. J. 
B. Hunter, Mrs. L. E. R. Scott, and Dr. 
Mary Barker Bates. 

The secretary, Miss Theodosia Ammons, 
reported four meetings held during the 
year, and much interest manifested. 

The treasurer, Mrs. A. J. Peavy, re- 
ported a balance in the treasury. 

The corresponding secretary, Mrs. Helen 
G. Ecob, reported that equal suffrage 
sentiment all over the country had greatly 
increased, and that a large correspondence 
had been conducted in behalf of suffrage. 

The annual address -of the president 
was as follows: 





PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The full citizenship of Colorado women 
being now a matter of course, there has 
been naturally little agitation in our State, 
during the past year, of the question of 
equal suffaage. 

The ballot in our hands, as an accepted 
fact—a logical, irrevocable fact—has taken 
its place in the natural order of its de- 
velopment in our free, vigorous, Western 
growth towards the coming civilization. 





As to the suffrage question, it is true 
that, during our years of novitiate as citi- 
zens, tiresome echoes of the conflict still 
being carried on for the vantage ground 
we have gained have reached us from 
more backward States, where timid con- 
servatives, of little faith in humanity, 
still fail to recognize the eternally old in 
the apparently new, and, clinging for 
safety to comparatively modern tradi- 
tions, are using all the courage they can 
summon in combating every departure 
from their present standpoint. Tiresome 
in the extreme are the echoes that reach 
us from the Eastern States of the iteration 
and reiteration of so-considered argu- 
ments against women’s equality at the 
pulls—arguments that are not only frivol- 
ous, but disproved by actual trial. ‘‘Wom- 
en would be rudely treated at votin 
places,” for example, or “They woul 
neglect their home duties;” or “through 
loss of womanly characteristics, forfeit 
the respect that has always been their 
due.” Such assertions seem absurd to Col- 
oradoans, yet, with many others equally 
unfounded, they form the weapons still 
most frequently used in the East against 
the suffrage movement, and our Colorado 
Association has on this account found a 
frequent task in returning, as answer to 
anxious inquiries, iteration for iteration 
that none of these claims have stood the 
test of practice. 


FALSE REPORTS CIRCULATED, 


Our peace has also been disturbed by 
unfair and misleading reports made by 
enemies of this reform who have been 
sent into Colorado to spy out the weak- 
ness of our new position. Being but 
human, and the heirs of long years of 
human failures in the most earnest at- 
tempts to realize brave ideals, new fail- 
ures, it must be confessed, are not hard 
to find under our new conditions. Yet 
it might be reasonably expected that new 
successes, however partial, as successes, 
be also frankly admitted, and a fair report 
given even of disappointments, such as 
too often follow the hopes of enthusiastic 
reformers who fail to make prompt and 
radical modifications in an objectionable 
and long-established state of affairs. 

Perhaps it cannot be reasonably ex- 
pected, however, that we shall have only 
fair reports of the actual results, so far, 
of impartial suffrage in Colorado, while 
in many other States the struggle for the 
recognition. -that in Colorado is granted 
—of woman’s interest in the general wel- 
fare is growing more earnest, and its 
champions more confident of success, and 
the opposition more and more desperate. 
Nevertheless, severely as the work of cor- 
recting false statements has, during the 
past year, taxed the faith and patience of 
the Colorado Suffrage Club, the Associa- 
tion does not forget that for such work as 
this, in great part, it has held together. It 
isfe lt to be most necessary that Colorado’s 
influence and example should be counted 
upon the right side of this important 
principle of reform, and our undiscour- 
aged Suffrage Association hopes to con- 
tinue intact and helpful in the course it 
has at heart, until upon our suffrage flag 
shall appear, not alone the four stars of 
empire leading in due course towards the 
West, but the full number that now shine 
upon the dear old Star Spangled Banner. 


WOMAN'S DUTY IN COLORADO. 


But, aside from the work of our club 
as a bureau of information for misin- 
formed sister commonwealths, there are 
other duties lying very near us in our 
own State. In all other Colorado clubs, 
federations, and alliances that exist for 
the improvement of present conditions 
and prove the active public spirit of many 
of our leading citizens, no one of them 
includes among its unselfish aims that 
one which seems to indicate a special 
duty of the State Suffrage Club. To 
arouse many men and women, otherwise 
good citizens, from culpable indifference 
to the ballot and all that it stands 
for in the interest of the community, 
is without doubt the natural work of 
this organization, which, although for 
the present non-partisan, finds an expres- 
sion of its disposition in urging an intelli- 
gent interest in public policies—at least 
to the extent of voting conscientiously— 
as a sacred duty of every citizen. 

Another obligation threatens now to 
demand attention, as was vaguely foreseen 
when the suffrage club hesitated to dis- 
band after the success of the referendum 
of '93, which seemed to fulfill the object 
of its existence; this is the possible neces- 
sity that whatever influence the club may 
command shall be used towards securing 
a concert of women’s votes for the suc- 
cess of measures considered important by 
Colorado women. They may be com- 
pelled to vote together in order not to 
cancel each other’s influence in voting 
separately. 

Meanwhile, recognizing the necessarily 
slow processes of change in all sound and 
permanent growth, we remember also that 
these vital processes are like the living 
roots of coming grain, often hidden under 
apparently forbidding conditions, and we 
do not lose hope of the sure harvest on 
account of the delaying, and, sometimes, 
salutary frosts of cautious conservatism. 

The winter of our discontent is not 
without cheering signs of the hidden proc- 
esses of moral growth, that promise in 
due time the blossoming and rich fruitage 
for which we wait. 

One mark of progress in moral growth 
is the favorable change of attitude towards 
woman as a factor in public interests— 
especially in her natural province of the 
education of the young. 

The spirit of the time, moving against 
surviving evils of an earlier day, is mani- 
fested in the increasing respect for every 
force that makes for righteousness, and in 
the awakening consciousness of the dan- 
gers that threaten from within—through 
short-sighted selfishness or wilful greed— 
the very strongholds of liberty. 


(Continued on Eighth Page.) 





WISE MEN KNOW 


It is folly to build upon a poor founda- 
tion, either in architecture or in health. 
A foundation of sand is ins:cure, and to 
deaden symptoms by narcotics or nerve 
compounds is equally dangerous and de- 
ceptive. The true way to build up health 
is to make your blood pure, rich and 
nourishing by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Hoop’s Pi.us act easily and promptl 
one liver and bowels. tan sick head. 
ache, 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 








The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia N. College Ave. 
and 21st St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
29th, 1897._ A four years’ graded course of ures 
Quizzes, Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinical 
work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 
Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A. P, Lighthill, M, D, 


Can be consulted at his office, 


601 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Daily from 8 to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 








Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
EAR. CONSULTATION FREE, 


ARMENIAN POEMS. — 


Rendered into English Verse 
— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 

















I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
Gone—aany of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing poeee—ane the uliar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other way. They sing everything, 
joy and sorrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 

all, M.D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


— FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


‘© An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 

‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 
The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. SHaw, Avice STonE BLACKWELL, and 

Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 

JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 
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A LITERARY NIGHTMARE. | 


~The heroine is steadily departing from En lish 
fiction. "—Mr. W. L, Alden, in Pearson's Maga 
sine tor December.) 


My study door was flung open, and, to 
my astonishment, a crowd of ladies en- 
tered. All of them were fairly young, 
though they were dressed in every pos 
sible variety of costume, and all of them 
seemed to be in a state of considerable 
excitement. | 

| 
| 
| 


“May I ask,” I inquired, timidly, ‘to 
what | owe the pleasure of seeing you 
here?” 

“Certainly you may,” replied one of | 
them, brandishing a magazine as she 
spoke. ‘We have called in consequence of 
a disgraceful statement published in this 
journal. We are all popular heroines, 
who up to the present have found con- 
stant employment in English fiction. But 
now it appears that there is a conspiracy 
afoot to get rid of us, and, in consequence, 
we are calling upon various novelists to 
ascertain their intentions towards us. Do 
you propose to exclude us from your 
novels in future?” 

Before I could reply, a beautiful girl in 
a white ball dress pushed her way to the 
front, and addressed me in tearful ac- 
cents: 

“It is too bad!” shesobbed. ‘I am the 
most popular heroine of all, and have de- 
lighted countless readers. 1 am just nine- 
teen, you know, and the most charming 
girl in the whole world—the hero always 
tells me so. We sit out several dances 
together in the conservatory, and while 
he explains how he has adored me through 
a couple of hundred pages, I turn away 
nervously and pul] a rose to pieces. I 
must have destroyed thousands of roses in 
my time. Then, when he misinterprets 
my silence and says, in a voice trembling 
with emotion, that he knows he doesn’t 
deserve my love, I gasp out his Christian 
name, and he folds me in his manly arms, 
And then we get married in the last chap- 
ter and live happily ever after. Readers 
never get tired of me, and yet I’m to be 
turned out with no work to do!” 

She seized a rose from her dress and 
began to pull it to pieces as she spoke. A 
tall, dark girl took her place. 

‘‘And how about me?’’ she demanded. 
‘Aren't you going to use me any more? I 
am the mysterious, passionate heroine 
who always fascinates the best kind of 
hero. Iam allsoul. After dinner I sing 
weird songs in a way that astonishes every 
one, and then the hero and I walk out 
into the moonlight and listen to the night- 
ingale together. Frequently I talk about 
the problems of existence and the weary 
irony of life. I can fill a dozen pages ata 
time in that way. But beneath my lan- 
guid indolence there lurks a passion that 
is simply volcanic. When the villain in- 
sults me, I wither him in one vitriolic 
sentence. Sometimes I marry the hero, 
but more often I die; my death scene is 
simply concentrated essence of the very 
best pathos. And even if I am a little bit 
old-fashioned, readers like me as much as 
ever. You had better remember my 
volcanic passion if you propose to cashier 
me, you miserable scribbler!”’ 

‘‘Gadzooks!”’ cried a third lady, in 
medizval costume, ‘‘and it were possible 
to put forth those jades, it were none so 
easy, mark you, to get ridof me. Iam 
the beroine of the historical romance. A 
pure, sweet country lass, i’ faith, who 
charms the heart of that courtly gallant, 
the hero. None can say ‘gramercy’ with 
@ grace more rare, and ofttimes my 
speech hath a smack of four centuries on 
asingle page. Beshrew me if the reader 
heedeth that! Dost think, varlet, that I 
am to be driven forth from the pages of 
popular fiction? By my halidom—and 
little wot I what that may be—thou wilt 
attempt to banish me at thy peril!” 

“The fact of the matter is,” cried an- 
other lady, who wore a hard felt hat, a 
bicycling skirt and gaiters, and who had 
helped herself unasked to one of my cigar- 
ettes, ‘‘that we aren’t so soft as you fancy 
—not by along chalk. I am a fashionable 
sportin’ heroine, and if you fancy that 
you can write your stories on your own 
hook, without my help, you’ll get jolly 
well left, old cock; you may bet your 
bottom dollar on that. Why, what’s to 
become of your huntin’ and racin’ yarns 
if you leave me out?” 

At last there was a moment’s pause, 
and having barricaded myself behind the 
sofa, I attempted to speak. 

‘‘Ladies!” I exclaimed, ‘‘I respect you 
sincerely—I do, indeed. All of you are 
old friends of mine, and I’ve found posts 
for most of youin one or other of my 
novels. But what is a poor writer to do? 
The novel with a heroine is becoming un- 
fashionable, ‘The heroine is steadily de- 
parting from English fiction,’ as Mr. 
Alden says, and—in point of fact, I can’t 
offer you any employment in future.” 

‘* What?” they shrieked in chorus. 
“You refuse? You will turn us away 
from —”’ 

“Hush! cried an authoritative voice 
from the background, “the matter now 
rests with me. Il, sir, am a heroine in the 








The Roval is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 
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employ of Mrs. Hodgson Burnett—I am, 
in fact, a Lady of Quality. Perhaps you 
will remember that when a man annoys 
me, I murder him and hide his corpse un- 
der the sofa. You havea sofa, I think?’’ 
At these terrible words I gave one de- 
spairing yell—and awoke.—Punch. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


COLORADO ANNUAL MEETING. 





(Continued from Seventh Page.) 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS CONTINUED. 


But among the surest allies on the side 
of righteousness may be counted the in- 
fluence of good women. We have found 
by experience, in Colorado, that, as a rule, 
the best women accept their responsibili- 
ties as citizens, and go conscientiously to 
the polls; while the law-breakers, whose 
number among women is proportionately 
so small, are, in their demoralized condi- 
tion, naturally indifferent to the public 
good. 

Many good women (and surely it must 
be acknowledged that a great majority of 
women are good women) now perceive 
that the shortest path to the good time 
coming—when statesmen shall wisely leg- 
islate in the interest of the whole people, 
rather than for lobbying corporations, and 
when the just relations of labor, capital, 
and property shall be established—is the 
path that leads through the public schools. 
There a sturdy growth of patriotism must 
be nurtured, There is the hope of the 
future—the sanctuary of liberty. 

Among the most vital of the truths dis- 
cussed during the important teachers’ 
convention held last week in Denver was 
the proposition that the teachers of public 
schools should be in every sense the grand- 
est people in the land. And we claim that 
high-bred, thoroughly educated, disci- 
plined, refined and patriotic women, with 
their natural aptitude for leading the 
young, are their logical teachers. The 
work of the teacher is but supplementary 
to the highest work of woman, the 
mother’s work at home. For this duty of 
completing the mother’s holy task and of 
infusing the mother-spirit of disinterested 
devotion into the conduct of all woman’s 
interests, nature’s design seems indeed to 
be, that, beyond the sacred office of 
motherhood, women shall be teachers, 
and by the “differing quality of their 
ability,” as Mrs, Foster claims, comple- 
mentary and quite necessary helpers of 
men, as of old in the conduct of many 
human affairs outside the home. 

Whatever may be the extravagance of 
such claims as these, it seems necessary 
to emphasize their importance, that the 
unequal balance so long weighing against 
woman’s authority may be restored, for 
the good of all, to its normal poise. 

But the new year and the fast-coming 
new century are radiant with promise of 
a thousand better gifts to mankind than 
we have yet conceived, And on this bright 
Colorado New Year’s day we sing with 
good heart: 

“Ring out, wild bells! 

Ring out the old; ring in the new— 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going! Let him go; 
Ring out the false; ring in the true.” 

Miss Grace Espy Patton, Mrs. M. C. C. 
Bradford and Mrs. E. M. Ashley were 
appointed to revise the constitution. 

Mrs. Ida Crouch Hazlett spoke, briefly, 
on the benefits of organization in suffrage 
work. ‘The plan that I wish you would 
take,”’ she said, “is to help those States 
where amendments are pending. In Idaho, 
Utah, Colorado and Wyoming, on the 
crest of the Rockies, where the men are 
most chivalrous, we have full suffrage, 
and it is successful, 

Mrs. Bradford said she had received 
letters from the East, asking about the 
failure of woman suffrage in Colorado. 
“It is needless to state my answers. The 
women of Colorado stand better and 
higher in every way because of their 
power, the privilege to vote.’’ Mrs. Fox 
spoke briefly. Mrs. Helen G. Ecob said: 
“The enfranchisement of woman is an 
important part of her education.” 


RESOLUTIONS, 
The following resolutions were adopted: 


Whereas, The members of the Colorado 
Equal Suffrage Association are more than 
ever convinced that the extension of equal 
suffrage to the women of this State was a 
wise as well as a just measure, and that the 
results up to the present time more than jus- 
tify this extension ; and 

Whereas, We believe that there is more 
work for enfranchised women than there is 





even in gaining the suffrage, and that the 
ballot is a beginning rather than an end: 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Association shall hold 
three meetings in addition to the quarterly 
meetings, during the ensuing year, that it 
may exert all possible influence to secure 
good nominations and wise legislation. 

Resolved, That a legislative committee be 
appointed forthe framing of measures which 
have already been endorsed, and others 
which may meet the approval of the Asso- 
ciation, to be submitted to the next Legisla- 
ture. 

We believe it well to act thus early, in 
order that these measures may be entirely 
free from any possible partisan bias, and 
meet the frank and free discussion that is 
necessary to their full understanding. 

Resolved, That we call upon the teach- 
ers of this State who owe their position and 
equal remuneration to the efforts of the pio- 
neers in the suffrage cause, to make it a re- 
ligious duty to register and vote, if only for 
the influence upon the children who are 
under their care, and believing that those 
who have the vote but not the patriotism to 
use it, are not fit persons to have charge of 
our future citizens. 

Resolved, That the press and literature 
committees be further instructed to end2avor 
to enlist the State press in favor of such 
measures as may be endorsed by the Associa- 
tion, to the end that in as far as possible we 
may thereby influence the nomination of 
candidates who will inaugurate a legislative 
change by actually doing something in the 
next general assembly. 

Resolved, That we seek the co-operation of 
the women’s clubs of Colorado in our effort 
to bring the true meaning of suffrage before 
the general federation. 

Resolved, further, That we call upon our en- 
franchised women to show their loyalty to 
our beloved State by patronizing home in- 
yoo in every case where it is possible tu 
do so. 

We tender our thanks to the proprietors of 
this hotel, the ladies who have so kindly 
furnished the music for this meeting, and 
the press of the city, and instruct the secre- 
tary to convey thanks to the proper authori- 
ties. 

OFFICERS, 


Officers were elected as follows: 


President—Mrs. Katherine A. G. Patter- 
son. 
First Vice - President — Miss Martha 


ease. 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. J. Guthrie 
Brown. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Theodosia 
G. Ammons. 

Assistant Secretary—Mrs. L. M. Tyler. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. James 
Ecob. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Angenette J. Peavey. 

Auditor—Mrs, Mary C. C, Bradford. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. E, M. Ash- 
ley, Mrs. L. M. Stansbury, Mrs. Amy K. 
Cornwall, Mrs. Mahlon V. Johnson and 
Mrs. E. P. Ensley. 

Member National American Executive 
Committee—Mrs. Mary C, C. Bradford. 

Delegates to National Convention—Mrs. 
M. C. C. Bradford, Miss Grace Espy Pat- 
ton, Mrs. L. M. Tyler, Mrs. J. Guthrie 
Brown; alternates, Dr. Mary Barker Bates, 
Mrs. Amy K. Cornwall, Mrs. E. G, Stoiber, 
Mrs. Ida Crouch Hazlett. 

It was decided toask Gov. Adams to 
send Mrs. Martha A. B. Conine as a dele- 
gate-at-large. The president, Mrs. Pat- 
terson, announced that she had appointed 
Mrs. John L. Routt as her alternate in 
case of her inability to attend. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


SoMERVILLE.—At the January meeting 
of the League the president had a small 
picture of Lucy Stone upon her table, and 
paid a graceful tribute to the character of 
that revered leader. ‘‘Lucy Stone,” she 
said, “felt no bitterness at defeat, or re- 
sentment because others did not embrace 
her views or walkin her way; her courage 
was great, but her love was equally so.” 
Mrs. Rich declined to serve longer on the 
Executive Board of the State Association, 
and Mrs. Davenport was chosen in her 
place. Mrs. Rice, Mrs. Lake, and Mrs. 
McLaughlin were chosen delegates to the 
annual meeting. A lesson in parliamen- 
tary law, with practical illustrations, fol- 
lowed the transaction of business. 

L. A. DAVENPORT, Sec. 








WALTER BAKER & Co., of Dorchester, 
Mass., U. S. A., have given years of study 
to the skilful preparation of cocoa and 
chocolate, and have devised machinery 
and systems peculiar to their methods of 
treatment, whereby the purity, palatabil- 
ity, and highest nutrient characteristics 
are retained. Their preparations are 
known the world over, and have received 
the highest endorsements from the medi- 
cal practitioner, the nurse, and the intelli- 
gent housekeeper and caterer. There is 
hardly any food product which may be so 
extensively used in the household in com- 
bination with other foods as cocoa and 
chocolate; but here again we urge the im- 
portance of purity and nutrient value, and 
these important points, we feel sure, may 
be relied upon in Baker’s Cocoa and Choc- 
olate.—Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. 

— -o——_ 
COULD HARDLY WALK. 

“T had rheumatism in my limbs and 
could hardly walk. I read about Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and thought [I would try it. 
After taking a few bottles I was cured. I 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla whenever my 
system needs toning up or my blood is 


impure, and it keeps me well.’”’ Mrs. 
Joun HoGan, Wauregan, Conn. 
Hoop’s Piius cure liver ills. Mailed 


for 25c. by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, 
Mass. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. BE. Women’s Club. — Monday, January 17, 
400 P,M., Work Committee. Mr. Edward Atkin- 
son will speak on ‘he Ethics of Commerce as de- 
veloped by the Science of Political Economy.” Club 
tea, 6.30 P. M. 





THE CUTTER KNITTING SILK. 


The principle that the “best is the 
cheapest” seems to be that upon which 
the manufacture of the Cutter Knitting 
Silk is founded. The production of fine 
silk now ranks with the great American 
industries, and among the large houses 
instrumental in its development, that of 
John Cutter & Co., of Newark, N. J., is 
mentioned with the foremost. 

Through the vicissitudes of silk manu- 
facture in this country, the firm named 
has ever kept the one aim in view—how 
to produce a first-class article at a living 
price. They do not pretend to make a 
cheap article ‘that will defy competition,” 
but they do claim to make a superior silk 
that is a delight for ladies to use, and is 
never known to disappoint the hopes of 
those who build high on the efforts made 
to produce beautiful and lasting work. 

Some idea of the variety of articles to 
whose manufacture Cutter’s silk is 
adapted, is given in the little book of in- 
structions which can be obtained from the 
Boston agents, Messrs. John C. Meyer & 
Co., 87 Summer Street. These include 
gentlemen’s socks, ladies’ stockings, and 
socks for girls and boys, babies, and four 
and six year old pA» may directions be- 
ing given for making these; then come 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s mittens, plain and 
fancy, bead bags, purses of various pat- 
terns, etc. The lace-work, Persian and 
Spanish, open and lattice styles, and 
other varieties, is fascinatingly beautiful. 

Messrs. Meyer & Co. are among our 
most respected and reliable business men, 
and conduct their affairs on high and 
honorable principles, in keeping with the 
character of the goods and the company 
they represent. 

Ladies will do well, in selecting silks, 
to make a note of the Cutter products, 
which have achieved so great a popularity 
in New England, and have become indis- 
pensable in thousands of households. 

—_o-— 

THE mission of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is to 
cure disease, and thousands of testi- 
monials prove it fulfills its mission well. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE.—The great success 
made by this company in ‘‘Jim the Pen- 
man’’ will be pleasantly recalled by the 
patrons of the summer season. So many 
requests have been received for its revival, 
that it has been selected for the coming 
week. The cast is almost identical with 
that at its original production last August, 
viz.: James Ralston (Jim the Penman), 
Mr. J. H. Gilmour; Baron Hardtfeldt, Mr. 
William Humphrey; Louis Percival, Mr. 
Charles Mackay; Lord Drelincourt, Mr. 
N. H. Fowler; Capt. Redwood, Mr. Lind- 
say Morison; Jack Ralston, Mr. Tony 
Cummings; Dr. Pettywise, Mr William 
Charles Masson; Mr. Netherby, M. P., 
David de Wolf; Mr. Chapstone, O. C., Mr. 
J. L. Seeley; Edward, Mr. John J. Geary; 
Nina Ralston, Miss Lillian Lawrence; 
Agnes Ralston, Miss Mary Sanders; Lady 
Drelincourt, Miss Rose Morison; Mrs. 
Chapstone, Miss Therese Milford. Atthe 
Artists’ matinée of Tuesday, portraits of 
Miss Rose Morison will be given. For the 
week beginning Monday, Jan. 24, will be 
given “The Prisoner of Zenda.” This 
will display the magnificent resources of 
the theatre and afford splendid opportu- 
nities for all the company. 


GRAND OPERA Hovuse.—Those charm- 
ing and popular artists, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin Milton Royle, will next week pre- 
sent, for the first time in Boston, Mr. 
Royle’s most recent success, “Captain 
Impudence.”’ Last year at the Amer- 
ican Theatre in New York, the public 
stamped a round-trip coupon with their 
approval and gave it to the talented 
author-actor. Edwin Milton Royle is a 
painter of effective stage pictures, and 
keeps the centre of the stage with admi- 
rable understanding. Selina Fetter (Mrs. 
Royle) plays a capital opposite, and Ben. 
Graham, Joseph Cusick, Thaddeus Shine, 
Mamie Dupont, and Lillian Daly are well- 
trained, intelligent players. A portion of 
the week may be devoted to the revival of 
an old favorite, Mr. Royle’s earlier suc- 
cess, ‘‘Friends.’”’ This charming comedy- 
drama has been recently given in Boston, 
but for the first time the public will see 
the talented author-actor in his original 
creation. The customary matinees on 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 











There is no more acceptable 
present at Christmas than 


.. GLOVES 


And those purchased at . . 


Miss Fisk’s, 
44 TEMPLE PLACE, 


are very attractive in colors and style, 
and should the size you purchase not be 
right they will be agreeably exchanged. 


SHORTHAND 








BY MAIL. Free Course. . 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y 





George Willis Cooke’s 
Lectures on 
WOMAN’S PLACE IN THE His- 
TORY OF CIVILIZATION .. . 


Given in the Rooms of the New Eng- 
land Women’s Club, 5 Park St., Boston, 
on Wednesday afternoons, at 3.30 0’clock. 


Jan. 12.—Matriarchal Society and Female De- 
scent. : 

Jan. 19.—Patriarchal Rule in the Ancient Civil- 
izations. 

Jan. 26.—Woman under Christianity, and the 
Cult of the Virgin. 

Feb. 2.—Woman under the Renaissance and 
Protestantism. 

Feb. 9.—llodern Democracy and the Rise of the 
Woman's Movement. 

Feb. 16.—Woman in the Nineteenth Century. 











Tickets for the Course, $2 50. Single admission. 
ocents. For sale at Clarke’s Bookstore, Woman's 
ournal office, and at the Club Rooms. 

















THE EMPRESS. 


FURS 


will be much in demand the coming 
season. My arrangements are such that 
I shall be able to show the latest Paris 
styles in all kinds of furs. 

Order garments are made under my 
personal supervision, of the best work- 
manship, and especially adapted to fine 
retail trade. Your inspection is earnestly 
invited. 


J. B. Batchelder, 


564 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
JEFFERSON BUILDING, ROOM 6. 




















For sale by all the Dry and Fancy Goods 
Stores. 

JOHN C. MEYER & CO., Selling 
Agents, 87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

Don’t take any that they say is ‘‘just as 
good as Cutter’s.”’ 





How Women May Earn 
A’ Living . 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. | 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
28 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 





A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection of data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value. 
— M. S., care WOMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, 

ass. 





C. H’ Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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